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‘}ctanus spores occur rather commonly in 
human feces at least in California where 
24.0 per cent of 487 stool specimens were 
positive. Tetanus carriers are not confined 
to Native Sons for nine positive cases were 
found in 43 specimens from 19 other states. 





The life cycle of the esophagostoma 
columbianum consists of five stages, the first 
two of which are passed outside of the host. 
During the third stage, the parasite is in- 
gested and is strictly parasitic in the fourth 
and fifth stage. The parasite becomes 
encysted in the intestinal mucosa in the 
fourth stage and attains the adult stage 
about 30 days after they are ingested. 





Equine trypanosomiasis is very prevalent 
and fatal in Venezuela, particularly during 
the rainy season throughout October and 
November. Tejera has demonstrated that 
two grams of Bayer 205 injected once every 
six months is a reliable preventive. He lias 
also demonstrated that three grams of Bayer 
205 injected every ten days until several 
doses have been given is a reliable curative 
agent. 


While tuberculosis is found in every state 
of the Union, there are certain sections of 
the country where it is very prevalent, caus- 
ing great damage. The highest percentage 
of infection among cattle is found in the 
eastern states, but among hogs and poultry 
in the middle west. The middle west states 
are next highest in cattle infection, with the 
Pacific coast states nearly as high. The in- 
fection is not high with any class of animals 
in the southern half of the country nor in 
the range district—H. R. Smith. 





-voked by the hemorrhages.—Jour. A. M. A. 








Experimenting on rabbits, Westman 
found that the contractions of the tubes in- 
creased during estrus. The corpus luteum— 
produced either by pregnancy or by a sterile 
coitus—seems to inhibit these movements. 
The ovary contributes to the transportation 
of the ovum by contractions localized in the 
ligamentum ovarii proprium. The bursa 
ovarica probably fixes the ovum near the 
abdominal ostium of the tube—Miinch. 
Med. Woch., Munich. 





The course of infection with coccidiosis in 
cats has been studied by Andrews. One attack 
of coccidiosis seems to render cats and dogs 
nonsusceptible to subsequent infection by the 
same organism. This immunity lasts for 
seven months, and probably for life. Re- 
garding human infections with Isospora, it 
is the opinion of Andrews that the disease is 
caused by a coccidium specific to man, and 
that human coccidiosis may occur much 
more frequently than reports indicate— 
Amer. Jour. Hygiene.. 





In Binet and Fournier’s experiments on 
dogs, withdrawal of a small amount of blood 
induced a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of red corpuscles. After five minutes 
the number of red corpuscles began to de- 
crease, and at the end of thirty minutes was 
below normal. The posthemorrhagic poly- 
cythemia was not observed in splenectomized 
animals or in those with a compressed 
splenic pedicle. The phenomenon tends to 
prove that polycythemia after loss of blood 
is due to a contraction of the spleen, pro- 
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The A. V. M. A. Meeting 


The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 13-16, with committee meetings on 
the 12th. Because of the convenient date 
of the meeting, the large number of veter- 
inarians in Pennsylvania and contiguous 
and nearby states, and because of the in- 
creasing interest of veterinarians in the 
A. V. M. A. meetings, it is confidently 
predicted that the 1927 meeting will excel 
all previous meetings in attendance. 

The meeting will be opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Kendrick of 
Philadelphia. During the first three days, 
sectional meetings in the forenoons and 
general sessions in the afternoons, are 
planned, with a clinic on Friday, the 16th, 
closing the meeting. 

Prof, Bang of the University of Copen- 
hagen and internationally famous as the 
discoverer of Bang bacillus, will attend 
the meeting and add to its interest. 

The personnel of the local committee 
on arrangements assures adequate pro- 


vision for a pleasurable and _ profitable 
meeting. This committee is headed by 
C. J. Marshall, who will be assisted by 
R. M. Staley, W. J. Lentz, L. A. Klein, 
G. A. Dick, Harry B. Cox, T. E. Munce, 
Harry R. Church and John McNeil. Mrs, 
Harry B. Cox is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the A. V. M. A. 

Perhaps no meeting of the A. V. M. A. 
has been held in a city that did not lay 
claim to points of industrial, political or 
historical interest to the visitor, but sel- 
dom are the claims justified in more than 
a minor part. Philadelphia however, ac- 
tually possesses some points of interest 
of all three classes. Among the places 
of interest to visiting veterinarians af- 
forded by Philadelphia and environs, may 
be mentioned: the art galleries, the Curtis 
Publishing Company, City Hall, Inde- 
pendence Hall, League Island Navy 
Yard, University of Pennsylvania, Val- 
ley Forge, Germantown and the new 
Delaware River bridge, the largest 
suspension bridge in the world. 
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Trypan Blue a Specific in the Treatment 
of True Piroplasmoses of Ruminants* 


Donatien et Lestoquard call attention to 
their experiences with the above-mentioned 
therapy in Northern Africa (principality of 
Algiers), where they have made use of it 
extensively. Beneficial results are to be 
looked for only where a true infection with 
either the Pir. bigeminum or Pir. ovis exists. 
Wherever Babesiella berbera, Babesiella 
major or Babesiella ovis are involved or 
dominate the bacteriological findings trypan- 
blue is of no value. The same findings 
were made by Lignieres with regard to Bab. 
argentina, by MacFadyean and Stockman 
with regard to Babesiella bovis. The typ- 
ical form amenable to the treatment is the 
pearshaped Piroplasma sensu stricto where 
two parasites form a pointed angle always. 
They are mostly over 3 microns in length. 
The dosage formerly employed was one 
gram of trypanblue for each hundred pounds 
of bodyweight intravenously. The follow- 
ing morning the temperature was generally 
normal and the parasites disappeared from 
the bloodpicture. Still the clinical aspects 
after the treatment were of such an aggra- 
vated character that experiments were made 
leading to the adoption of a much smaller 
dose of the dye—namely, 0.2-0.1 gram of 
the dye per hundred pounds of bodyweight. 
The advantages are manifold: 

1—20 cc. of water will suffice to carry 
the amount of the dye necessary. 

2—Neither milk nor meat will be discol- 
ored or stained by so small a dose. 

3—More economical. 

One need not fear that through prolonged 
use of this therapy a strain of Piroplasma 
bigeminum will be ‘bred, resisting or be- 
coming immune to the influences and work 


——— 
*Revue Veterinaire et Journal de Medecine Veterinaire. 
March, 1927, 


Excerpts from Foreign Vetérinary 
Literature 


By H. J. MAGENS, San Antonio, Texas 








of the dye. Experiments have proved this 
beyond a doubt. 


B..C. G. Vaccine* 


Professor A. Calmette, Asst. Director of the 
Pasteur Institute 


Since tuberculosis is the most deadly 
of all human ailments and is responsible 
for over one-fifth of all demises, one can- 
not wonder that since the leading works of 
Pasteur, Villemin and Robert Koch many 
bacteriologists have tried to work up and 
try out an efficient system of treatments 
either curative or prophylactic in nature. 
Methods in accord with those tried by Behr- 
ing and Roux in tetanus and diphtheria were 
tried. 

The antitubercular immunity is bound to 
the presence of some living bacteria of small 
or decreased (attenuated) virulency, that is 
to the existence of a light benign infection, 
the patient seemingly enjoying the very best 
of health so it can only be detected by clin- 
ical or laboratory methods in some cases 
sensible only to the various forms of the tu- 
berculin test. The fact that in infected fam- 
ilies persons have shown infection at the 
rate of 40 per cent, and, up to the age of 
ten, of 90 per cent, has been used in Cal- 
mette’s method. It is important to create 
the peculiar resistance against reinfections 
which is characteristic for the anti-tubercu- 
lar immunity. In very tender age the lym- 
phatics ought to be infected with live bac- 
teria of the least offensive type. This has 
been put to trial by Behring with his bovo- 
vaccine—still the treated cows liberated 
through their milk glands (udders) in later 
years bacteria of the human type. 

The principles and efforts of the Pasteur 
Institute are entirely different. A type of 
tubercular bacillus is wanted which does not 
cause any tubercular lesions in the organs, 
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but which ought to live within the lymph 
cells. At last these germs were cultivated 
upon pure beef bile 5 per cent glycerin. 
This medium, very alkaline in character, 
saponifies the covering of each bacterium, 
and the organisms became most inoffensive 
after thirteen years had elapsed. This type 
of bacillus, known as the B. C. G., is borne 
without harm by all species even if given 
intravenously. The vaccination is only ef- 
fective in the very young that do not react 
to any of the tuberculin reactions. 

The methods have been tried in Indo 
China and in Madagascar with very excel- 
lent results. 


Follicular Acne of Young Dogs* 

Antoine and Liegois, discussing follicular 
acne in the young even in suckling puppies, 
state that it mostly prefers for its location 
the head (lips, ears, eyelids). It seems that 
the types and breeds endowed with finer 
texture of the skin are the most affected, 
such as griffons, foxterriers and spaniels, 
etc. The symptoms, according to Leblois, 
are marked and typical. The tumefaction 
is very similar to that of human erysipelas ; 
general condition increasingly poor. In 
most cases B. streptococcus pyogenes is iso- 
lated. It seems that the affected females 
nursing in that way impart the trouble to 
the young. The lesions persist for weeks 
and weeks, cases unfavorable in appearance 
receding only very slowly. For that reason 
a very guarded prognosis is advisable (auto- 
intoxication, asphyxiation). 

Treatment is very similar to the treat- 
ment of ordinary acne, splitting of nodules 
and pustules, antiseptic ointments such as 
“jodex” being indicated, supported by gen- 
eral treatment indicated in infections; hy- 
gienic conditions, light but nourishing food; 
subcutaneous injections of “electragol.” 
Specific treatment consisting in bacteriolog- 
ical measures might be tried. In one instance 
strepto-staphylococco discharges were dem- 
onstrated. 

Rivanol* 

According to Fr. Hermans, professor at 
the State Veterinary College, the antiseptics 
heretofore employed in veterinary practice 


*Annales de Medecine Veterinaire, Febr., 1927. 
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as well as in human therapy act upon the 
cellular protoplasma as a poison; they kill 
living cells with which they come in contact, 
regardless of whether they are part of the 
animal under treatment or of the invading 
bacteria. Quite a few of them, by inter- 
fering with the formation of anti bodies, 
cause a phagocytosis. 

An antiseptic not possessing these faults, 
therefore, is an ideal one. In all countries 
researches have been instituted with that 
end in view, but only owing to the stubborn 
efforts of the chemists at Hochet and Mor- 
genroth one has been developed, synthetic- 
ally, possessing truly all desirable faculties 
of an antiseptic. It is an acridine deriva- 
tive given the trade name of Rivanol. It is 
a fine powder, yellow of color, without any 
odor, very soluble in water even at ordinary 
temperature. Light will cause the solution 
to become of a darker hue and often after 
a few days a slight brownish precipitate will 
occur. Solutions of one to one hundred 
thousand kill virulent cultures of streptococ- 
cic origin very rapidly. It will not produce 
an irritation of living cells. 

Bugge reports successful treatment of 
mastitis in a solution of 1:1000. Numerous 
other cases were cited, purulent metritis, 
fistula of the withers, etc. The drug has no 
influence upon the lesions of foot and mouth 
disease. 





La Revue des Eleveurs 

The special veterinary number of this 
monthly publication of Quebec, Canada, 
gives an excellent article by Dr. Eichhorn, 
of the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories of 
New York, on the sanitary and hygienic 
measures in connection with tuberculosis 
control work. Special emphasis is laid upon 
the educational campaign still necessary in 
order to obtain a more universal adoption 
of the various tests for tuberculosis. Of 
equal importance to that of removing re- 
acting animals is the proper disinfection 
after the test has been made. Hygienic and 
sanitary measures play a far more important 
part than many are ready to admit. Veteri- 
nary and sanitary police measures always 
ought to take into consideration the local 
conditions. 
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Another interesting article in this issue 
is one by Dr. D. T. Daubigny, Director of 
the veterinary college at Montreal, Canada. 
The article is on Rabies in America. A very 
interesting fact is that the Republic of Uru- 
guay has ordered the State Bacteriological 
Institute (Prof. Dr. Scherrn, formerly of 
Ames, Iowa, in charge) to produce a single 
inje:tion vaccine for the compulsory vac- 
cination of dogs thereby obtaining protec- 
tion against this dreaded plague for its citi- 
zens. Rather strange to us must be the place 
the :abbits occupy in the paper. They are 
raised both for their fur and for their whole- 
some meat, this being their purpose in the 
old countries France, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. On the closing pages of the Review 
is also a veterinary questionbox. 





Book Review* 

In the latter pages of this issue of the 
Annales, mention is made of the wonderful 
volume of the Encyclopedia of Applied Vet- 
erinary Sciences and Animal Husbandry by 
Drs. Stange and Wirth, reviewed some 
months ago in VETERINARY MEDICINE. One 
hundred and twenty scientists, the very best 
in their lines, have contributed to the vol- 
ume. Among other articles the second 
volume contains: The examination of the 
eye (H. Jacobs), the problem of selection 
(K. Keller), the bacteria (W. Pfeiler) and 
soon. The reviewing author finds fault with 
the photographs and reproductions accom- 
panying the article on Animal Industry of 
Belgium, claiming the text to be all right. 





Rabies Prophylaxis 

Another article by Vet. Major Plantu- 
reux deals with canine rabies. With lano- 
lin and olive oil, a lipovaccine had been pre- 
pared, but it could not be adopted generally, 
due to extensive formation of abscesses at 
point of injection. 

A 33 per cent solution of dextrine was 
then employed. This vaccine may be in- 
jected in large quantities into rabbits and 
give them immunity. This vaccine protected 
the animals bitten, even if injected as late 
as the day after exposure. The author 


*Recueil de Medecine Veterinaire, June, 1926. 
fAnnales de Medecine, Veterinaire, June, 1926. 
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thinks that this protection could be enhanced 
if, several days after the injection of the 
first solution, an inoculation of fixed virus 
in physiological salt solution is made. 
Twelve animals were inoculated with strong 
cultures of street virus. The four controls 
died seventeen, twenty and twenty-one days 
afterwards. Eight dogs were treated first 
with dextrine virus then by an injection of 
fixed virus. Just one became rabid within 
19 hours, thereby giving an idea of the se- 
verity of the injection. The other dogs 
were killed after five months control injec- 
tions into rabbits showed them not to have 
harbored any virus. Interesting results 
were also obtained with certain herbivora. 
Goats and sheep treated with the dextrinated 
virus were protected against a dose killing a 
dog within fifteen days. Nine goats were 
injected intramuscularly with a very viru- 
lent strain of street virus. The third day 
after this injection they were treated with 
the dextrinated vaccine. All were alive four 
months later. The advantage of the vaccine 
is the easy method of preparation. 

This number contains also a classic on 
Rinderpest from the pen of Dr. A. Malfroy, 
for many years engaged in veterinary work 
in Northern and Central Africa. 





Prof. Moussu gives us an interesting ex- 
periment refuting the newly advanced the- 
ory of hypoglycemia in milk fever. Since 
after injection of several units of insulin 
milk fever symptoms appeared which infla- 
tion of the udder did not relieve; whereas 
the injection of 20 grammes of a 20 per cent 
of glucose remedied the condition. 





Rejuvenation by Grafting of Testes in a 
Homing Pigeont 

The grafting is an operation involving no 
danger for the animal to be operated upon, 
according to J. La Haye. In the pigeon the 
garfted particles should be placed between 
the skin and muscles and if well scarified 
readily remain alive. The effects of the op- 
eration last from a month to a year. The 
physical and the psychic effects of the sub- 
jects are always very marked and beneficial. 
The best results appear the third week after 
the operation. 
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Ascites in Dogs} 

Lesbouries writes of the treatment of 
ascites in dogs with  calcium-chlorin 
(CaCl) by mouth daily from 15 to 20 
grammes, in many instances only one draw- 
ing of the fluid being necessary. 





Autopyotherapy* 

Robin and Mglej discuss this method in 
the treatment of broncho-pneumonia of 
young dogs. It is of value in the treatment 
of the types of broncho-pneumonia aggra- 
vating distemper of young dogs to high de- 
gree. The authors take from the nostrils 
of the sick animal one cc. of nasal discharge ; 
they add, after placing it into an Erlemeyer 
flask, 4 cc. of ether, stirring it several times 
during twenty-four hours. The following 
day 4 cc. of sterile salt solution is added and 
the whole product shaken for several min- 
utes to obtain a homogeneous product. This 
suspension in the dosage of one cc. is given 
three or four days apart subcutaneously. 





Equine Piroplasmosis 
This disease existed, according to Gaupil- 


latand Neveux (October, 1926, issue), in 


the department Haute-Marne. The blood 
revealed presence of Piroplasmosis caballi. 
The worst outbreaks of the disease are in 
the fall and spring, although sporadic cases 
have been observed at all times. Like in 
cattle, the urine is colored red or dark 
brown. Sometimes edema of the lower ex- 
tremities exists together with jaundice of 
the eyeball, etc., which disappears again with 
the sinking of the fever. The conjunctiva is 
whitish in color, thereby revealing the ane- 
mic character of the disease. Treatment 
consists in intravenous injections of three 
grams of trypanblue with 100 parts of 
water. Quinine is useless. 





Autotherapy and Hemotherapy* 

Dr. Lesbouries writes on autotherapy and 
hemotherapy, relating that in the case whole 
blood is to be used the best technic is to 
mix it with three times its volume of sterile 
water before reinjecting. Two out of three 
horses with lymphangitis made a complete 


*Recueil de Medecine Veterinaire, May, 1926. 
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recovery, whereas one did not respond in 
spite of four treatments. One animal suf- 
fering from a severely contused bruise 
showed marked improvement after one 
treatment only. This report is all the more 
interesting since it corresponds with the 
findings of the reports from Prague 
(C. Schech. Repl.) and Erno (same) sey- 
eral weeks ago. 

The translator has tried the method in 
three cases in runaway teams with severe 
abrasions and contusions, with very good 
results. It would be interesting to see it 
tried more widely in this country. 





Turpentine Intravenously in Contused 
Wounds* 

Vet. Major F. Ancon of the 43rd Regt. 
of Artillery of Caen, relates of his superior 
experiences with the essence of turpentine 
used intravenously. The work has been car- 
ried on in Morocco as well as in France. 
Over three hundred cases were presented. 
The drug seems to influence favorably scari- 
fication and bring suppurations down to a 
minimum. It is essential to use glass syr- 
inges only, due to rapid disintegration of 
the rubber plungers with ensuing troubles 
in intravenous injections. Two cc. are in- 
jected intravenously at a dose and the treat- 
ment is to be repeated in two to three days 
or even five days. Turpentine exposed to 
light and air is superior, since it oxidizes. 
Parts of the oxygen are later on given off 
as ozone by the essence which is the essen- 
tial part of the treatment. = 





B. Anthracis in the Blood* 

A paper by Harnack, assistant at the Vet- 
erinary College of Brno (Cscl. Rep.), gives 
us the benefit of some findings with regard 
to appearance of the Bac. anthracis in the 
blood. 

The paper also deals with the therapeu- 
tics in these cases. We believe it to be su- 
perannuated by the discovery and manufac- 
ture of the anthrax aggressin. 





Japanese Rabies Vaccine Not Lasting in 
Effect* 

Preventive vaccination of dogs against 

rabies, according to the method of Umeno 
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and so largely employed in the United States 
and Japan, has been given trials in Morocco 
by Drs. H. Velu, A. Bigot, R. Eyrand, 
with the end in view to adopt it for this 
province. Experiments showed that this 
method is not dependable for any length of 
time, since most of the controls died. 





Revista de Medicina Veterinaria y Gana- 
deria 

A recent number of this veterinary 
monthly paper issued at the City of Mexico 
offers among other things some original 
articles by the well-known South American 
author Lignieres and by the famous Serge 
Voronof. On other pages we find an article 
from the industrious pen of Dr. Eichhorn, 
Pearl River, New York, on the mallein test 
and reaction. The magazine is not elaborate 
but the few things offered are well worth 
reading. 


PROMPT OPERATION ESSENTIAL 
IN INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 
Experiments on 106 dogs were conducted 

by Chenut along two lines. First, he pro- 

duced mechanical obstruction of the jejunum 
and ileum by clamping a loop of bowel. None 
of these animals died as long as the mesen- 
teric vessels remained intact. On the other 
hand, an induced arrest of the blood supply, 
with consequent gangrene of the intestinal 
loop, caused death in less than two days, 
without signs of peritonitis. Death was due 
to general infection, the origin of which 
might have been the intestinal contents or the 
intestinal walls. The infection occurred by 
the peritoneal route, and not by the blood or 
lymph circulations. The experiments teach 
that in obstruction of the intestine operation 
must be performed without delay. While 
mortality among patients operated on within 
the first twenty-four hours is 20 per cent, it 
is 70 per cent among those in whom the 
operation is delayed for three days. If the 
lesions are circumscribed, the involved re- 
gion of the bowel may be resected imme- 
diately, but far better results can be obtained 
by bringing the bowel outside the abdomen, 
and dealing with the loop later. If gangrene 
sets in, resection is done; otherwise the loop 
is replaced in the abdomen. The latter 
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method may be still more advisable in gen- 
eral infection than in local, such as peritoni- 
tis. Local anesthesia is employed. — Abst. 
from Rev. de Chirur., Paris, in the Jour. of 
the A. M. A. 





ANTISEPTICS INEFFECTUAL IN 
ROUP 

A scientific study of roup in poultry, one 
of the most serious fowl diseases, supports 
the conclusion that proper vaccination is one 
of the most effective means for reducing this 
source of loss. 

The study was conducted by Dr. George 
W. Stiles and Dr. Hubert Bunyea, both of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. In a re- 
cent scientific paper, “Vaccination and medi- 
cation for control of roup,” Doctor Bunyea 
reports the following conclusions, based on 
experiments : 

Birds about 1 year old appear to be more 
susceptible to roup than those 2 years old or 
older under the same conditions. 

The use of antiseptics in the drinking 
water (permanganate of potash, and bi- 
chlorid of mercury in particular) does not 
appear to have any appreciable curative vir- 
tue and very little preventive property. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
Distemper of Dogs and Its Treatment 

Distemper of dogs and its treatment is the 
title of a small volume recently received 
from Bischoff Bros. Publishers at Witten- 
berg, Germany. The author is Dr. med. 
vet Hans Schroeder who is first assistant in 
the small animal clinic of the college of 
veterinary medicine of Berlin. Due to the 
enormous interest necessarily given to any- 
thing which we think will assist us to a bet- 
ter understanding and working knowledge 
of this dreaded scourge of the small animal 
world we were only to eager to go care- 
fully through the subject matter on hand. 
This task was rendered much more easy by 
reason of the neat and attractive arrange- 
ment of the text. 

It is difficult to imagine a text which 
unites in its lines more differences in re- 
sults and diverging opinions and viewpoints 
as to the symptoms, treatment, causative 





agents, etiology, etc., of canine distemper 
than this small volume. It seems that any 
theory with only a thread of reason has 
found its defenders, whose experiments 
seemed to have borne out their various 
claims. The purpose of the book is to give 
us the latest consensus of opinions of a host 
of known and unknown authors on some 
phase or other of the matter on hand. It 
is primarily a brief statement of data and 
references, the author himself not taking any 
stand whatever and as a reference book it 
will fill this purpose admirably. 

The most interesting chapters to the prac- 
ticing veterinarian are those dealing with the 
causative agents of distemper, the symptoms, 
under the subheading Central Nervous Sys- 
tem is very instructive, containing several 
new viewpoints and theories. The section on 
therapeutics is of paramount importance to 
every practitioner. It is very interesting and 
gives many valuable suggestions. The sub- 
division under Injections is not so valuable 
for us in the U. S. A. since only a very 
limited number of the vaccines and sera 
treated are obtainable in this country. 

The subdivision on sera and vaccines un- 
der the heading vaccination shows to the 
reader again the vast difference in opinions 
as to the therapeutic value of certain sero- 
logical and biologic measures involved. 
Measures having wonderful results with 
some authors were dismal failures with 
others.. We see therefore how very difficult 
it must be to arrive at some definite form of 
treatment, we dare say that this goal never 
will be obtained until the character of the 
virus and the microorganisms involved has 
been definitely established and confirmed. 
The evident fact that some of the authors 
based their opinions upon just one or two 
cases makes their findings naturally much 
less valuable. This tendency only adds to 
the vast literature already to be dealt with 
in this field and makes the picture still more 
confusing and contradictory. 

This little volume is an asset to the papers 
and pamphlets already written on the sub- 
ject of distemper of the canine. An im- 
portant value lies in the fact that it gives 
us a means of quickly finding a discussion 
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of certain phases of the disease. This elimi- 
nates endless work if we consider that 656 
sources and texts have been considered and 
extracted as well as partially quoted. Re- 
liability and thoroughness will not be sacri- 
ficed in using this shortcut which renders it 
truly useful—H. J. Magens. 





Manual of Veterinary Bacteriology 
By Capt. Raymond A. Kelser, V. C., 
U. S. Army 

500 pages, 92 illustrations. Published by 
the Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Price, cloth, $5.50. 

This is a new work and presents in a con- 
cise manner practically every phase of bac- 
teriology that is of interest to the veteri- 
narian. The subject matter is arranged sys- 
tematically. The chapters are sequential and 
the descriptions are clear and concise. 

This work contains a fund of valuable 
information not only on the primary prin- 
ciples of micro-biology but also on technic, 
classification of pathogenic bacteria and 
fungi and the lower forms of animal life 
and filterable viruses that are etiologic fac- 
tors in diseases of domestic animals. The 
author has adopted the classification and 
nomenclature recommended by the Society 
of American Bacteriologists, thus making 
this book of special value at this time. 

The chapters dealing with serology, hem- 
atology, preparation of veterinary biologics 
and bacteriological examination of milk and 
water, are especially valuable at this time 
because of the world wide demands of spe- 
cific diagnosis of infective diseases, and the 
interest in preventive medicine and sanita- 
tion. 

A careful reading of this book is com- 
mended to every veterinarian and it may be 
truly said that this is “new text” in veteri- 
nary bacteriology considering all phases of 
the subject of interest to the veterinarian 
and useful to him in his work. A work of 
value to the student and teacher of veteri- 
nary science, the veterinarian, medical bac- 
teriologist, public health worker, immunolo- 
gist, and the inspector of meats and meat 
products, as well as to the general library.” 
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The Farmer’s Viewpoint of 
Veterinary Service 


By W. C. VAN ALLSTYNE, Wolcott, N. Y. 


I have read with considerable interest 
the various articles that have appeared 
in oir veterinary periodicals during the 
past two or three years, written by sev- 
eral of our well known veterinary in- 
structors, relative to the small number 
of matriculants in the veterinary depart- 
ments of our state universities. 

Their attempts to furnish an alibi re- 
minds me of the story of the Colored 
Debating Society, who, for their coming 
debate, selected a subject that could not 
well be debated in a mixed assembly of 
sexes. 

Notwithstanding this, several members 
were so indiscreet as to bring the femi- 
nine members of their household. The 
debaters saw in this action the futility 
of attempting to bring out the fine points 
of their argument, but decided to go 
ahead and make the best of a bad situa- 
tion. 

The affirmative proceeded to lay the 
foundation for their case, but at best it 
lacked the necessary punch. The nega- 
tive followed, but the presence of the 
feminine members of the audience made 
it, too, a decided failure, neither side be- 
ing able to bring their heaviest guns 
into action. 

Finally an old darkey arose and said: 
“Mistah chairman, ah move dis yeah 
meetin journ, foah some dam fool niggah 
tells the trufe about it.” 

That seems to be about the situation, 
as I see it, in the various attempts to ex- 
plain the reason for our diminishing 
student body. No one seems willing to 
face the music, and admit the real cause, 
and that is—the increase in matriculation 
requirements and lengthening of the 
study period. 

I do not here intend to discuss the 


merits or otherwise of the policy of 
higher educational requirements that have 
been steadily pursued during the past 
twenty years, the pro’s and con’s of 
which have been more ably presented 
than I am competent to present them. 

Higher educational standards both fun- 
damental and professional are of un- 
doubted merit, unless carried to the point 
where it becomes detrimental to the far- 
mer and stockman by making him unable 
to secure veterinary services of any kind: 
and we are now arriving at that stage in 
many localities. 

It is a well known fact that the annual 
registration for veterinary study has de- 
clined in inverse ratio to the gradual 
climb of our entrance requirements dur- 
ing the past twenty years, and it is a 
natural consequence that the nearer the 
requirements approximate those of other 
professions, the more and more will be 
drawn to them, to the loss of the veter- 
inary body. 

Our first graduation class comprised 
seventy-nine members, and at our second 
graduation the class was _ ninety-one. 
Either school housed under its roof more 
students than the combined registration 
of all the fourteen or fifteen schools in 
the United States today, while the old 
Kansas City Veterinary college gradu- 
ating class was at times half as large as 
the present total registration in all the 
veterinary schools. 

If we are satisfied, and believe that our 
present entrance requirements and period 
of study are for the best interests of the 
veterinary profession, not forgetting also 
the best interests of the farmer and stock- 
man; let us at least be honest with our- 
selves, and stop searching for the mote 
in the eye of economic conditions, to ac- 





count for the falling off in veterinary 
matriculation, while remaining blinded 
by the beam of higher educational re- 
quirements lodged in our own optic. 

In the words of the colored debater— 
“Let’s journ or tell the trufe about it.” 

During the ‘past six years, since retir- 
ing from active practice, the writer has 
visited thirty-five states, and observed 
conditions and talked with many veter- 
inarians, and we are convinced that in 
the smaller towns and the rural districts, 
there is a serious shortage of veterinar- 
ians. 

This is not true in the cities however. 
In the Pacific States they are figuratively 
falling over each other, and can be found 
engaged in non-professional jobs, two 
veterinarians of which I learned were 
running passenger elevators in depart- 
ment stores, and in some of our eastern 
coast cities the conditions are much the 


same. 
Probably some will say— “If they can- 
not make a comfortable living in the 


cities, let them get out into the smaller 
towns where there is work for them. If 
they rather starve in the city than pros- 
per in the country that is their lookout.” 
And I agree with you. We have talked 
with veterinarians in the city and mildly 
suggested that as a way out of their 
difficulties. 

Usually the reply is something like 
this —“I started in at the veterinary col- 
lege with a B. A. degree, and I spent four 
years and several thousand dollars to get 
a professional education, and if I cannot 
make a living without shoveling my way 
to the country farms through the snow- 
banks, rolling around in the stable gut- 
ters and dehorning cows for twenty-five 
cents a head, I will throw up the sponge, 
and do something else.” And he usually 
does. There are hundreds of veterinar- 
ians throughout the country who have 
given up all veterinary practice, and de- 
voting their time to other lines of indus- 
try; and this is a considerable factor in 
the shortage. 

An important item, which does not seem 
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to interest many of our veterinarians in 
their ideals for a higher educational 
standard, is the farmer’s and stockman’s 
viewpoint. As the educational standard 
is raised, calling for greater expense and 
additional years of study, it naturally fol- 
lows that the graduate veterinarian is go- 
ing to demand higher fees to reimburse 
him for his time and money spent, and 
is also going to demand better working 
conditions in keeping with the increase 
of his self-estimation. 

The disinclination of the graduate, to 
accept anything but the cream of a city 
practice increases proportionately, till it 
is rapidly reaching the stage where a 
small farmer who is so unfortunate as to 
live out in a rough country and on muddy 
dirt roads, finds himself without veterin- 
ary aid of any kind. 

The few veterinarians who can be pre- 
vailed upon to come to his aid, require 
a fee, that, if it is found necessary to 
make additional calls on a single animal, 
his bill soon absorbs the market value of 
the animal, with still the element of 
chance as to the recovery or future serv- 
iceability of his beast. Therefore, except 
in case of an outbreak involving more 
than one animal, it becomes economy in 
the long run for the farmer to depend on 
the ability of his neighbors and himself, 
and take a gamble on the outcome, and 
not throw good money into an uncer- 
tainty. ‘ 

Conversation with many farmers indi- 
cates that they have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the state veterinary associa- 
tions are saying to them— “If you will 
not employ a veterinarian who is a B. A,, 
M. A., D. V. S., etc., and at figures that 
will reimburse him for his long and ex- 
pensive training that we have imposed 
upon him, we will not let you have any. 

If we interview the farmers, we will 
find that he considers it through no fault 
of his, that the increased cost of veterin- 
ary preparation has made the expense of 
veterinary services prohibitive to him, 
and he will tell you that he greatly pre- 
fers a veterinarian with the educational 
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foundation of thirty years ago, to none 
at all, or at a price that makes his em- 
ployment a losing proposition. And his 
stand is perfectly reasonable and just. — 

As a concrete example—While I am 
not now actively engaged in practice, and 
so not vitally concerned; twenty-two 
years ago, and shortly after my first grad- 
uation, I registered for practice at Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. However, I did not 
take up practice there, and permitted my 
registration to lapse. Now, after twenty- 
two years of active practice and study, in- 
cluding graduation from another class A 
college, special courses in two of our 
leading state universities and six months 
of teaching veterinary subjects, a letter 
to the State Board of Veterinary Exam- 
iners for Wisconsin brings back the in- 
formation that I am not now even eligible 
to TRY the state board. 

Truly a ludicrous situation. Twenty- 
two years ago I was considered compe- 
tent to administer to the sick stock of 
Wisconsin. Today, after nearly a lifetime 
of—not stagnation, but active practice 
and college work, Wisconsin declares me 
a hopeless Quack. 

’Tis true, I had no intention to try and 
resume practice in Wisconsin, I was sim- 
ply seeking data. But suppose the per- 
mit to practice in Wisconsin had again 
been accorded me, does anyone think that 
I would have been contented to accept a 
location, and at the same class of work 
that I would have been only too glad to 
have taken at the time I first registered? 
Well hardly. 

I trust that no one will be silly enough 
to think that the additional cost of time 
and money necessary to climb added 
rungs of the educational ladder is not 
going to be passed on to the ultimate 
consumer, even to the point, if necessary, 
where the farmer must dispense with his 
services. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
two points— 

First—Shall we supply to the farmer, 
a class of goods (veterinary services) 
that, though not of the highest type, is 
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within reach of his economic position? 
or— 

Second—Shall we say to him— “You 
must employ a grade of services that we 
designate, or you will not be permitted 
to employ anyone, even though your 
stock should die without veterinary at- 
tention”? 

This second condition is not a hypo- 
thetical one either. It is already here. 
Many a farmer has reported to me that 
he has had animals die without veterin- 
ary aid because veterinary aid was to be 
found only in the city, and so far away 
that they could not get them to come out, 
or because the cost of getting their serv- 
ices was prohibitive. 

Would it not seem just as logical for. 
the manufacturers of the Marmon, Cadil- 
lac, Pierce Arrow and Rolls Royce cars 
to get together with sufficient authority 
to be able to say— “You will not be per- 
mitted to purchase a flivver, regardless 
of the fact that said flivver may answer 
your purpose fully, but must purchase 
one of ours, because it is a better car; 
or, for the Post Office Department to say 
to the local mail carrier who transports 
the one-half filled mail sack and the occa- 
sional passenger from the depot to the 
town at a stipend of two hundred dollars 
a year (for that is all many of them get, 
depending for the remainder of their liv- 
ing on the local express and freight trans- 
fer), “You must provide yourself with a 
twelve thousand dollar Fageol bus, be- 
cause it is less liable to break down than 
is your Lizzy. Or for the Department 
of Education to say that the teachers 
who teach our first grade pupils must be 
graduates of Yale, Harvard or Princeton. 

Everyone should be competent to per- 
form the duties for which we desire to 
employ them, but if we need a ditch dug, 
is it necessary to employ a man qualified 
to dig the Panama canal? If we need a 
road sluice constructed is it necessary to 
engage a man burdened with the over- 
head expense of a knowledge of ability to 
bridge the mighty Niagara Gorge? 

By the same token, there are many 
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‘a 
localities whe, the amount of work, and 
the financial cdndition of the inhabitants 
will positively not-stipport a veterinarian 
who has spent the time and money neces- 
sary to qualify today. Therefore the 
farmers must do without veterinary aid 
of the type and quality he CAN afford. 

If the farmer wants veterinary assist- 
ance for a calf worth perhaps ten dollars 
it should not be necessary for him to be 
forced to pay ten dollars fee to employ 
a veterinarian capable of holding the 
deanship of our state university. 

It is mighty fine sounding stuff for 
some of our internationally known veter- 
inarians to write about advanced veter- 
inary education, men who have graduated 
from the flivver stage, into the Rolls 
Royce class; men who can ask (and get) 
almost any kind of a fee; men whose 
clients are people of weath and whose 
animals are in the thousand dollar in- 
stead of the ten dollar class. 

It is quite another thing to be in the 
rank and file of veterinarians who con- 
stitute the great army of men working 
all their lives among the common people, 
farmers who are heels over head in debt, 
and with practically no prospects of ever 
bettering their condition, but whose stock 
nevertheless require veterinary attention. 

Picture this same farmer calling the 
veterinarian, who spends six or seven 
hours of a night, by poor lantern light, 
down on his knees at the business end 
of a one hundred pound farrowing sow, 
worth perhaps ten or fifteen dollars in 
her then prospective condition. What 
would the Dean charge for such a night’s 
work, and how many sows of the same 
value would the farmer have to sell to 
pay the bill? Better for him to let the 
old sow die and put the Dean’s fee into 
a better pig. °* 

Many veterinarians who have reached 
the stage of prominence where they are 
called upon to give service to pure bred 
herds, and charge their wealthy owners 
a fat fee just for giving an opinion, seem 
to have lost touch and sympathy with the 
problem confronting the other ninety-five 
per cent of stock owners. He seems to 
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be keeping his eye only on the idea of im- 
proving the mental calibre of the rising 
generation of veterinarians, and losing 
sight of the fact that it is placing veter- 
inary service beyond the economic reach 
of thousands of farmers. 

With the exceptions of the allied pro- 
fessions (medical and dental) and per- 
haps a few others, the world supplies 
very many different grades of the same 
article (or service) to fit the purse or the 
specific needs of the individual. The man 
who buys a handsaw to trim a few apple 
trees and saw an occasional board does 
not desire to put in the amount of money 
necessary to obtain the finest tempered 
steel such as would delight the eye of a 
master carpenter. ° 

The man who buys a fishing rod to do 
an occasional day’s fishing would hardly 
care to be forced to purchase a Granger 
or Leonard rod at eighty to one hundred 
dollars, such a rod as would tingle the 
wrist of a true disciple of Isaac Walton, 

The man who has a building, or a piece 
of machinery that has reached the stage 
of wear or deterioration, where it would 
cost more to hire the services of a master 
builder or an expert mechanician than 
the thing is worth, is not prohibited from 
engaging his neighbor at a price that will 
make it to his financial interest to insti- 
tute a few first aid repairs. ‘ 

Yet let us take a parallel case. A far- 
mer with an old horse worth perhaps 
fifteen or twenty dollars (and there:are 
thousands of such horses in the country 
today) which he intends to destroy at 
the close of the present season as not 
worth wintering, but which just now he 
needs as a third horse to do a little sum- 
mer cultivating and work on the horse 
fork, or hill up a few potatoes, so as not 
to break into the daily work of his one 
good team, goes out some morning and 
finds old “Dobbin” with lymphangitis. 
Must he be forced to let old Dobbin die 
without veterinary attention of any kind 
because she is not worth the price of one 
visit from the aforementioned Dean, or 
should he be permitted to employ some 
lesser light, whose services can be legally 
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obtained at something nearer her value, 
and thereby make it possible to finish out 
the busy season before laying her away 
to her final rest. 

The above is no figure of imagination, 
or hypothetical case: they are being met 
up with by every veterinarian who does 
a general practice among people of mod- 
erate means. 

In other words—Must he be forced to 
purchase a “Disston No. 12” to prune a 
few trees, a Leonard rod at one hundred 
bucks, to fish for creek chubs, or employ 
a master mechanic to bolt a few guards 
onto his mowing machine? 

Sounds rather absurd and _ ridiculous 
when applied to the other chap does it 
not? Yet that is just how our attitude 
appears from the farmer’s angle, as I have 
learned by numerous interviews with far- 
mers scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from Canada to the Gulf, and 
who considers himself the under dog in 
the fight, and the only one not permitted 
to have any option on the class of goods 
(services) he desires to employ, or that 
he can employ with any chances of profit 
to himself. 

I fancy I hear some veterinarian say— 
“The cases are entirely different, one is 
an object without life or feelings, the 
other is a dumb brute who has worked 
all his life just for his board, and fur- 
nished his own clothing, and is deserving 
of the best veterinary services, and not 
quackery.” And I fully agree with you 
to that far, but up to the present time 
there is no practical way that I know of 
in which the owner can be forced to 
provide any veterinary services. There- 
fore which is the worst—To work the 
animal in pain and misery (and this he 
will do) because the farmer cannot find it 
profitable to employ expensive treatment, 
or employ a less skillful man who may 
be able to bring a small amount of relief 
during the few months the animal has 
yet to live? 

Let us not try to kid ourselves for one 
minute. The farmers are not complete 
fools, even if they are poor, and you are 


of one of our 
leading state un s, that our croco- 
dile tears of sympathy for the poor dumb 
brutes who do not have proper veterin- 
ary care had better be saved to wet the 
grindstone on which to sharpen our legis- 
lative ax, with which to hew our addi- 
tional legislation designed to handicap 
or freeze out the less educated compet- 
itor. 

There are hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of graduate veterinarians in these United 
States who are doing a class of work at 
which our high brow confreres would turn 
up their nose. Granting for the sake of ar- 
gument, that if by some as yet unknown 
process of alchemy, we could all be sud- 
denly and painlessly converted into the 
highbrow class, what would happen to 
the tens of thousands of farmers now 
served by these veterinarians? To as- 
sume that we would not also turn up our 
aristocratic noses at that class of work, 
is to display—to say the least, a very 
superficial knowledge of human nature. 

That being the case, is it not reason- 
able to assume that the present shortage 
of veterinarians for the “common peepul” 
would not be increased several hundred 
fold? Also what about the congestion at 
the top rungs of the ladder? Is it not 
also reasonable to assume that because of 
the congestion at that point (in other 
words not enough white collar jobs to 
go around) that more and more veterin- 
arians would drop off the top of the lad- 
der into another tree—that is, turn their 
attention to other business and be lost 
to the veterinary world, and only act to 
increase our present shortage of veterin- 
arians especially for the poorer class of 
people who furnish the less desirable 
jobs. 

Probably many will say— “He is ap- 
parantly advocating scrapping the veter- 
inary colleges and reverting to the old 
time “Hoss Doctor” but IT am doing 
nothing of the kind. I am trying to pre- 
sent the aspect of the case as viewed 
from the farmers’ standpoint. I am won- 
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dering if we are creating a “Missing 
Link” as it were, that is eliminating the 
class of veterinarians the farmers can af- 
ford to employ, and surrendering him to 
the tender mercies of the men he cannot 
find it profitable to engage, with the only 
other alternative—leaving him to rely on 
the local talent, that is, the out-and-out 
quack. I have often wondered whether 
this creation of a missing link is a wise 
procedure. 

I yield to no man in admiration and re- 
spect for the highly educated and trained 
specialist, be he veterinarian or other 
professional, those who are qualified to 
climb to the highest rungs of the veter- 
inary ladder, and pick the choicest fruits 
from the top of the tree. However, a 
good husbandman considers the fruit also 
on the lower limbs, and its gathering 
often constitutes to him the difference 
between profit and prosperity, and a loss. 
Many times the by-product constitutes 
the sole profits. 

Perhaps because I have been one of 
those whom destiny (or whatever shapes 
our lives), has caused to spend the most 
of my life gathering the fruits from the 
lower branches, catching only an occa- 
sional “drop” from the hands of those 
“up the tree,” is the reason why I am 
regarding all parts of the tree with pro- 
portionate importance. I think we are 
all more or less inclined to regard our 
own particular field of activity as being 
the most important, to which all other 
phases must become secondary. Too 
much of this “God helps those who help 
themselves, and the Devil take the hinder- 
most.” 

In spite of the fact that I seem to have 
spent the greater part of my veterinary 
life plucking the fruit from the lower 
branches, I feel that I can truthfully say 
that I have developed considerable capac- 
ity for putting myself in the other fellow’s 
place, and viewing conditions from his 
perspective and without “the ideal in 
mind” constantly in view. 

The smallest wheel in the watch is 
just as important as the largest. The 
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file closer and the “top soak” are just as 
necessary to an army as is the general, 
and the little torpedo boat as necessary 
as the mighty battleship in rounding out 
an efficient fighting fleet. 

It is not given to all of us to become 
celebrities. To paraphrase— “Many are 
called, but few are chosen” to become 
veterinary stars, under whose effuigent 
rays, the rest of us delight to bask in re- 
flected glory; yet pardon us, if at times 
the thought comes stealing over us that 
we are not all the time the “Poah white 
trash,” the poor relation whom no one 
wants, that it seems we are only too often 
relegated to in the minds of some, but 
instead an important link in the economic 
chain. 

Occasionally a man enters the veterin- 
ary profession for the sheer love of it. 
Some do it by following in the footsteps 
of Dad. But for the large majority it is 
done only after sober thought, and de- 
liberate consideration of such points as— 
comparison of entrance requirements, 
cost and length of the course, prospects 
of becoming a top notcher, financial re- 
turns and working conditions, and last 
but not least, the social status which is 
no small item. 

If by comparison with others it is 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, he does not embark on that course, 
and that’s that. 

During the past twenty-five years, I 
have been instrumental in inducing ‘sev- 
eral young men to enter the veterinary 
profession, but I doubt if there is one of 
them still in active veterinary practice, 
having either gone on into the medical 
profession or into some commercial lines 
which have offered such promising results 
during the past few years. 

Now when talking with a young man 
getting ready to select his college career, 
and you mention the veterinary profes- 
sion as a prospect, it is more than likely 
that he will say “Huh, nothing doing. 
Why I can get into dentistry, medicine 
or law with the same entrance require- 
ments, graduate in the same length of 
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time and at no greater expense, and when 
I get through I have something. Why 
should I spend my time and money be- 
coming a hoss doctor, a profession that is 
still Jooked upon as inferior to the others, 
and spend the rest of my life out in peo- 
ple’s barns and hog yards? 

And right here you have the keynote 
to tie real reason for the diminishing 
student numbers. If the requirements 
for veterinary work are the same as for 
dentistry, medicine or law, students will 
naturally and sensibly choose that which 
holds out the best prospects from the 
economic and social standpoint. One in 
which the environment is more pleasing, 
and business hours more satisfactory, a 
business in which something else besides 
the cold blooded problem of profit and 
loss enters. In other words, the white 
collar job. And as long as the standard 
of veterinary education remains on a par 
with other professions, we must expect to 
see a falling off in the attendance at vet- 
erinary colleges, with a corresponding 
scarcity of veterinarians in the rural com- 
munities, for, like all other service or 
commodity, when the price of veterinary 
services becomes unprofitable, the far- 
mers will (and must) do without it. 
There is such a thing as squeezing to 
death the golden egg laying goose. 

As I said in the first part of this ar- 
ticle, I do not intend to discuss the merits 
of the present high standard of require- 
ments, except insofar as it affects our 
registration, and from the standpoint of 
the farmer who is being squeezed to death 
between the upper millstone of expensive 
education and the lower millstone of no 
service at all. Neither will I criticize 
those largely responsible for the increased 
requirements. Time alone will either vin- 
dicate their position or prove their mis- 
take, but I hope that in the final analysis 
while they are giving thought to the ele- 
vation of the veterinary profession, they 
will pause for a few minutes and consider 
the problem of hundreds of farmers who 
are now without veterinary aid of any 
class. And I hope that those who, with- 
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out any doubt the best of intentions in 
their hearts have brought about this con- 
dition, will at least be good sports enough 
to accept full responsibility for their ac- 
tion and “Tell de truf about it, or journ.” 

(Editor’s Note—Doctor Van Allstyne 
has the courage of his convictions and 
his convictions seem to be very strong 
ones. He doesn’t hedge but lays himself 
wide open to every combative argument. 
There are no restrictions on coming back 
at him in kind, so if readers feel like in- 
stituting a counter barrage they are in- 
vited to do so and now.) 





THE DACHSHUND 
The Dachshund, by Grayce Greenburg, 28 
pages, flexible cover, price $1.00. Published 
by the Judy Publishing Company, Chicago. 
This monograph on the dachshund, said 
to be the only work on the breed available 
in English, gives briefly the history, breed- 
ing, traits, disposition, training and care of 
the dachshund with a standard for the breed. 





ULTRA-VIOLET RAY TREATMENT 
IN CHOREA 

Referring to the footnote on page 286 
of the July issue of Veterinary Medicine, 
I may say that I think light therapy is show- 
ing good results in the treatment of three 
cases of “nervous distemper” in German 
Shepherds now under my care. 

I am using rather long exposures, twenty 
minutes to start and after three days, up 
to an hour and a half. These three dogs 
are all about six months old. They are 
emaciated and all have chorea affecting the 
masseters. These long exposures are rather 
sedative in effect. They seem to retard the 
twitching of the jaws. Nothing else is given 
that would have this action. 

In rachitis and some other deficiency con- 
ditions, as well as skin affections such as 
erythemia following the use of irritant soaps, 
flea preparations, etc. (and this is the most 
common skin affection to which dogs are 
heir), light therapy has been very efficient in 
my hands. 

W. J. Ratigan, V.M.D. 

New Orleans, La. 
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Sweet Clover Poisoning in Cattle 


existed for several years but was not 

recognized until recently. Practically 
all kinds of sweet clover are apparently 
capable of producing poisoning, thus the 
annual, biannual and perennial sweet clover 
are apparently equally poisonous, also it has 
been found there is no difference in the toxic 
properties in the white and yellow variety, 
neither is there any difference in the first, 
second or third cutting. 


G exe CLOVER poisoning may have 


Sweet clover poisoning occurs in animals 
that are pastured on sweet clover, as well 
as in those that are fed sweet clover hay 
or ensilage. The losses from this condition 
are of sufficient magnitude that it should be 
given careful consideration. Thus, one hun- 
dred farmers in northeastern North Dakota 
lost approximately 1,000 head of cattle in 
1926 from sweet clover poisoning. 


Young cattle are apparently most subject 
to sweet clover poisoning, at least in north 
central parts of the United States. No evi- 
dence has been found in the investigation 
work at the Experimental station at Fargo, 
that horses are susceptible to this condition 
but it has been found that sheep may show 
some of the symptoms and disorders induced 
in sweet clover poisoning. 

The primary cause of sweet clover poison- 
ing has not been determined. It has been 
suggested by some investigators that molds 
are the causative factor. In the experi- 
ments of the North Dakota Station these 
findings have not been confirmed. 


The symptoms of sweet clover poisoning 
are quite variable. As a rule, animals con- 
sume sweet clover either in the form of 
forage, perhaps hay or ensilage, for some 
time before they show evidence of poison- 
ing. The first evidence of the disease may 
be lameness, swelling of varying dimension, 
that occurs in various parts of the body. 
Some cases have been observed in which 
there were slight swellings just above the 

*Excerpts from a discussion by A. F. Schalk at the 


meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary Association, 
Omaha, Nebr., July 11-13, 1927. 


fetlock. There may be hemorrhages of vary- 
ing extent from the eye and nose. The tem- 
perature is usually normal in the early stage 
of poisoning, and later becomes subnormal, 
Respiration and heart action depends upon 
the extent of the hemorrhage induced by 
sweet clover poisoning. In many instances 
sweet clover poisoning is not manifested 
until some surgical operation is performed 
such as dehorning and castrating. 

The primary gross lesion evidenced in 
sweet clover poisoning consists of hemor- 
rhages. As previously stated, these hemor- 
rhages may be manifested by escape of blood 
from the mucous membrane of the eye or 
nose, but perhaps’ more frequently the 
hemorrhage occurs in the tissue of the body. 
Such hemorrhages occur most frequently in 
the subcutaneous and intramuscular tissues. 
The magnitude of the hemorrhage varies. 
Some cases have been observed in which 
there were several liters of extravasted 
blood. On chemical tests it has been found 
that the hemorrhagic tendency in sweet 
clover poisoning is due to diminished co- 
agulability of the blood, thus the time at 
which a fatal hemorrhage may occur in ani- 
mals may be fairly well reckoned by making 
agglutination test of blood. 

Sweet clover poisoning may be confused 
with hemorrhagic septicemia, blackleg, an- 
thrax and coccidiosis. It is usually not diffi- 
cult to differentiate hemorrhagic septicemia, 
blackleg or anthrax from sweet clover poi- 
soning, because of the fact that each of the 
three diseases mentioned is of an infective 
nature and associated with a high tem- 
perature. The post mortem findings and 
laboratory tests suffice in practically all cases 
to make a positive diagnosis. 

The treatment of sweet clover poisoning 
has been given some consideration and it 


has been found that as a rule unless the _ 


animal is relatively weak and the hemor- 
rhage extensive, the intravenous injection 
of from 1 to 1% liters of defibrinated bovine 
blood will overcome the hemorrhagic ten- 
dency and thus the animal will recover, even 
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in cases in which the hemorrhage has been 
extensive, recovery has been relatively rapid. 
In some instances it is apparently advisable 
to give a second injection or possibly a 
third injection of the defibrinated blood. It 
is advisable to change the feed of cattle 
when some of them become affected with 
swee! clover poisoning and it may be of 
interest to know that some cases of sweet 
clover poisoning develop as much as a week 
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after sweet clover has been eliminated from 
their diet. 

Several tests have been conducted to as- 
certain combinations of feed with sweet 
clover hay and sweet clover ensilage that 
will prevent the occurrence of sweet clover 
poisoning. Some results of the experiments 
are encouraging and it is hoped that further 
investigation may reveal some method of 
feeding sweet clover products with safety. 





Galenicals and Synthetics 


By G. W. BROWNING, V.S., Mobile, Ala. 


Hippocrates have had so lasting 
an influence on medical thought 
and practice as Galen.* 

Galen taught and practiced a new sys- 
tem of medicine, based on his own studies 
and conceptions of disease.. In brief, his 
therapeutic weapons consisted mainly of 
herbs and other vegetable drugs as dis- 
tinguished from the mineral and chemical 
remedies. ; 

It is noteworthy that many races, in 
their healing methods, have employed 
herbs and vegetable drugs almost exclu- 
sively. For example, one may mention 
the American Indian. Furthermore, a 
single glance at the Chinese materia 
medica will convince one that this people 
also has turned to the humble herb for 
the relief of human ailments. 

In his therapeutic system, Galen ad- 
vised many combinations of the crude 
drugs and vegetables; namely, tinctures, 
decoctions and similar preparations made 
from them. Hence, such remedies have 
received the name of galenicals, as dis- 
tinguished from alkaloids, active princi- 
ples and metalic agents. 

For a long time in the history of medi- 
cine, the galenicals were largely over- 
shadowed by the metals and chemical 
compounds. Calomel, for many decades, 
held undisputed sway as the sovereign 


_ * Claudius Galenus born at Pergamos 131 A. D., died 
in Sicily in 201. Philosopher and physician to two Ro- 
man Emperors, Marcus Aurelius and Septimius Severus. 


fos: physicians since the time of 


remedy. Iron, arsenic, and bismuth too, 
came in for their share of therapeutic 
glory. The medical thought of today, how- 
ever, completely vindicates Galen. One 
has but to examine a number of prescrip- 
tions in a drug store to convince himself 
that the modern practitioner has a definite 
preference for one class of drugs. And 
those drugs are the Galenicals! Modern 
therapeutics is in close accord with the 
doctrines of the great teacher, Galen. 
Herbs and vegetable derivatiyes still form 
the bulk of our therapeutic armamentar- 
ium. In fact, the mineral and chemical 
agents so popular during the nineteenth 
century have largely lost ground and 
been supplanted by botanical remedies. 
The trend of modern therapeusis is a re- 
turn to the galenicals. 

That several botanical drugs having a 
similar action and act most favorably 
when combined, has been proved abund- 
antly. In this respect, they are said to 
be mutually synergistic. That is, they 
reinforce each other so as to secure an 
effect impossible for one drug alone, even 
in very large dosage. 

The principle of mutually synergistic 
action is well exemplified in worm tab- 
lets that I use a great deal with entirely 
satisfactory results. This mainstay in the 
treatment of worms in small animals, 
combines three important botanical 
drugs, namely: ailanthus or Chinese su- 
mach, balmony and scammony, with the 
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assistance of four other botanical drugs 
which act as laxatives, tonics and cor- 
rectives. 

With the synthetic and metalic drugs, 
it is impossible to combine two or more 
of these without having a change into a 
new compound and a great many times 
we don’t know what; for instance if one 
mixes antipyrin and spirits of niter, he 
gets nitrous acid in the stomach which is 
very poisonous, and if a dose of calomel 
is followed by as mild a drug as sodium 
chlorid, it is converted into bichlorid of 
mercury. I don’t mean the practitioner 
should do away with these inorganics en- 
tirely for they are a few of them very 
useful, such as sodium hyposulphite, po- 
tassium acetate, copper sulphate, calcium 
phosphate, Lloyds iron and iodin in the 
form of specific spongia. 

But, we can make good use of a great 
many of these inorganics as external 
remedies as calomel or bismuth for a 
healing powder, sulphate of magnesia for 
topical applications to reduce inflamma- 
tions, and some of our botanical drugs 
would serve better if used externally, for 
instance castor oil would serve better a 
great many times if it was applied to the 
spindle of the vehicle instead of the dog’s 
nauseated stomach. But to have success 
with botanical drugs we should use them 
in the form to get the most out of them, 
and to do this, they should be properly 
dried and worked in the right stage not 
too green or too dry. 

Among the liquid botanical drugs we 
have the decoctions, infusions, fluid ex- 
tracts and specific medicines, tinctures 
and normals and all are good if worked 
up under proper conditions. The fluid 
extract is probably most used, however, 
cheap fluid extracts are the real basis for 
a lot of therapeutic nihilism. But United 
States Pharmacopeia processes are im- 
proving from revision to revision, and 
fluid extracts are being better made than 
they were a few years ago, at least by 
representative houses. The large makers 
who work on a basis of constant assays 
and other exactitudes, often improve 
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upon official processes and list both 
United States Pharmacopeia and their 
own tictures, fluid extracts, etc., and these 
special products are usually superior. 

There is one mistake I have good rea. 
son to believe is being made by both the 
veterinarian and physician, and that ‘s of 
being too afraid to use a botanical drug 
that is not official in the United States 
and other pharmacopeiae. For the past 
thirty-five years I have been using a few 
non-official drugs that have given me bet- 
ter results than some official drugs, for 
instance, as I have mentioned before, on 
several occasions such drugs as balmony 
and hypericum and want to call the prac- 
titioner’s attention to one more non-offi- 
cial drug, and that is “Ailanthus glandul- 
osa,” syn. Chinese sumach and tree of 
heaven. The bark is the part employed. 
The tree is indigenous to China and Japan 
but is cultivated as a shade tree in Europe 
and the United States. Finally Elling- 
wood in his materia medica and thera- 
peutics, says it is an internal antiseptic 
and should be classed with baptisia, echi- 
nacea, etc. 

Therapy—It is of much service in scar- 
let fever, especially the malignant form, 
in typhoid and other types of low fever, 
and in low forms of acute inflammation. 
With special reference to the action of 
ailanthus as a tonic to the nervous sys- 
tem, it is efficient as a remedy in some 
cases of asthma as well as in epilepsy, 


‘and in many cases of epileptiform -con- 


traction of the muscles, etc. Frequently, 
ailanthus will relieve nervous palpitations 
and severe cases of singultus that for a 
long time have withstood other remedies. 

With the Chinese, a decoction of ailan- 
thus is a most favored remedy in tape- 
worm, dysentery. 

I have not used ailanthus for all the 
conditions recommended by Ellingwood, 
except fits or so-called fright disease in 
dogs, with the very best of success. How- 
ever, the greatest success I have had with 
it has been as an anthelmintic. Some 
thirty years ago, I commenced using it 
in the removal of tape worms in dogs, 
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’ using it in the liquid form Lloyd Bros. 
specific medicines, while it did the work 
better than any other drug, I found it 
was very bitter and nauseating. I then 
began to experiment with it on hook 
worm treatment, not in the laboratory 
but in my hospital practice, which has 
bee: no small practice for the past sev- 
era! years, and found it just as good a 
hook worm remover as it was for tape 
woras, and by combining with it drugs 
that act synergistically, make it more 
palatable. These tablets not only have 
a primary effect by removing the worms 
but also have a secondary effect, acting 
as a preventive of reinfestation by virtue 
of its being one of the best intestinal 
antiseptics and tonics it removes the slime 
and mucus from the alimentary canal and 
leaves it in a healthy condition which 
one cannot say of most synthetic drugs. 

It is time to modernize the botanical 
materia medica, to eliminate the obsolete 
therefrom, to push ahead even as other 
branches of materia medica have ad- 
vanced, to drop old doctrines and theories 
and fit in botanic medication with modern 
pathology, diagnosis and therapeutic tech- 
nic, to give painstaking pharmacologic 
laboratory study to this class of remedies, 
to base the use of these drugs upon exact 
laboratory and clinical observation in- 
stead of upon obsession born of one- 
sided enthusiasm, and to do all of these 
things in a modern, scientific spirit abso- 
lutely freed from bias. 

I truly believe that the botanic materia 
medica will then come into its own; that 
a large class of modern and scientific 
practitioners will use these drugs vastly 
more effectively than they were ever used 
before. 





In experiments in vitro, Lange and Feldt 
found that a 1 :100,000 dilution of “Sanocry- 
sin” had an inhibitory effect on the develop- 
ment of certain strains of tubercle bacilli. 
“Sanocrysin” treatment of tuberculous 
guinea-pigs, rabbits, calves and sheep did not 
yield therapeutic results. It was difficult to 
judge the remedy.—Zeit fiir Hygiene und 
Infectionskrankh., Berlin. 
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TRAUMATIC ORCHITIS IN A 
STALLION 

I would like some advice on the follow- 
ing case. It is a chronic case of orchitis in 
a valuable stud, a Peter the Great strain with 
a fine mark. About three weeks ago, he 
broke through the manure trap during the 
night. He was found wedged in therein 
the morning. The near testicle is badly 
swollen and seems to resist by treatment 
of hot fomentations, potassium iodid in- 
ternally, iodex ointment, antiphlogystine, 
relief of pendency by truss and compress, 
diet and physic. 

There seems to be no excessive fluid in 
the tunica vaginalis. The other testicle is 
normal. Both cords are hard and indurated. 
The near testicle a little smaller than a 
football. The stud is ten years old, in fair 
condition. Would it be advisable to castrate 
at this stage (using clamps instead of emas- 
culator on account of the condition of the 
cords) or can the gland be reduced by some 
internal glandular treatment ? 


Reply: You appear to have done every- 
thing possible to reduce the inflammation 
in the left testicle of the stallion you men- 
tion. Since your treatment has resulted in 
no improvement, I should proceed to cas- 
trate this animal immediately. 


It is preferable to use the emasculator 
instead of the clamps and remove only the 
left testicle. I think the emasculator will be 
sufficient to stop the hemorrhage, but if you 
have any doubts in this matter, the sper- 
matic artery can be ligated with cat gut. 


There will be less swelling and less in- 
flammation as a result of the operation from 
the use of the emasculator than from the 
use of the clamps. I am inclined to think 
that the right testicle in this animal may be 
still capable of functioning and thus, he can 
be saved for breeding, hence the advisability 
of a minimum inflammatory disturbance 
from removal of the diseased testicle. It 
will, of course, be desirable to make a 
microscopic examination of the semen to 
ascertain if it contain spermatozoa and to 
determine this promptly upon the subsidence 
of inflammation following the operation. 
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Differential Diagnosis, Control and 
Treatment of Some Poultry Diseases’ 


siderable economic importance as an 

agricultural asset in various parts of 
the United States. Sane methods in feeding 
and breeding and management and depend- 
able methods of marketing are being rapidly 
developed by pourtry men in practically 
every section of the country. 

White Diarrhea 

One of the most important diseases of 
poultry that is decimating the flocks through- 
out the land is white diarrhea, an infectious 
malady caused by the B.pullorum. One of 
the most acute problems in the poultry in- 
dustry is the control of white diarrhea. Dif- 
ferent tests have been used in detecting 
fowls infected with B.pullorum. The ag- 
glutination test has been used effectively in 
establishing certified flocks. Recently the in- 
tradermal injection of products produced by 
the pullorum grown in culture media has 
been found to give favorable results. 

The regulatory officials of several states 
are now attempting to solve the problem of 
the most efficient methods of determining 
pullorum infection. From experiments thus 
far conducted, it is evident that the intra- 
dermal test has given favorable results, how- 
ever, before it is universally accepted, fur- 
ther investigational work should be done. 

Pneumonia 

Pneumonia is responsible for rather ex- 
tensive losses in young chicks. This malady 
is largely due to fungi obtained from musty 
litter. Pneumonia is far more prevalent in 
chicks that are overcrowded and maintained 
in poorly ventilated houses than in those 
kept under better conditions. This malady 
can be largely prevented by proper housing 
and provision of clean litter. 

Coccidiosis 

Coccidiosis has proved more or less de- 

structive in some communities and has been 


Te POULTRY industry is of con- 


*Excerpts from a discussion by Alvin Broerman, Reyn- 
oldsburg, Ohio, at the meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Veterinary Association, Omaha, Nebr., July 11-13, 1927. 


responsible for the loss of a large nuinber 
of chicks each year. This infection is spread 
by the droppings of infected birds and it has 
been found that keeping the chicks on a half 
inch mesh wire, raised at least six inches 
above the floor and preferably 2 or 3 feet 
in order that the droppings will not be in 
contact with the bird, is an effective method 
of controlling this disease. 


Black Head 
Black head is responsible for extensive 
losses in turkeys. The disease is not easily 
or readily controlled. In instituting control 
measures of black head, it should be defi- 
nitely understood that chickens are carriers, 


Rickets 


Leg weakness is more or less prevalent 
and is responsible for loss of birds every 
year. This condition is due to a deficiency 
and may be prevented by proper care and 
feeding of the flock. Affected birds should 
be fed codliver oil, using 1 to 5% of this 
product in the mash feed. In this relation it 
should be stated that there are two types of 
codliver oil. The so-called steam process 
oil which is light in color and the dark oil 
or the codliver oil that is obtained by per- 
mitting the fish livers to putrefy. The 
steamed process or light colored oil is mich 
to be preferred. Not infrequently, reports 
of poisoning in birds occur that are fed 
on the dark oil, the poisoning being the re- 
sult of putrefying products that the oil ab- 
sorbs during the process of production. 

Insect Poisoning 

An interesting condition that is some 
times observed in the Ohio Valley district is 
the so-called rose-chafer poisoning caused 
by the birds eating quantities of these bugs. 
This condition can usually be prevented by 
keeping birds away from weeds, etc., on 
which the rose chafer occurs. As a rule, 
these bugs are most prevalent in the early 
spring season. 
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Internal Parasites 

Parasitic diseases are quite important be- 
cause rather extensive losses both in fatality 
and loss of condition in birds results from 
paras tic infestation. The round worms or 
ascarids are quite troublesome in certain sec- 
tions and various methods of treatment have 
been recommended. Ascarid infestation in 
fowl: can be diminished to a minimum by 
: rotation of runs and proper cleaning 
and ‘disinfecting of the houses and equip- 
ment such as drinking pens and feeds trays. 
Tape worms of various kinds are a factor 
in poultry production and their control re- 


prop 
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lies on measures similar to those instituted 
in the control of the ascarid. 

Opportunities in Poultry Practice 

Generally speaking, veterinarians are be- 
coming quite interested in poultry practice 
and a large percentage of them are becom- 
ing efficient in the control of the various 
diseases of poultry. From this practice a 
fair remuneration is obtained. It is the type 
of work that brings the practitioner in close 
contact with nearly every farm in his com- 
munity as chickens or poultry of some kind 
are produced on practically every farm in 
America. 





The Egg and Its Relation to Healthy 
Chick Production 


By F. D. PATTERSON, JR., Auburn, Ala. 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


duced unless we use healthy eggs for 

hatching, as a fertilized egg is only a 
chick in embryo with the proper nourish- 
ment to supply this embryo during the three 
weeks required for its proper incubation, 
and for seventy-two hours after the chick is 
hatched. Nature supplies this additional 
nutritive material, which properly nourishes 
the chick for the first seventy-two hours 
after hatching, because for the first seventy- 
two hours of a chick’s life it is not strong 
enough to forage for its nourishment. This 
extra embryonic supply remains under mod- 
ern conditions of domestication as nature has 
never modified this since the chicken became 
a domestic fowl. All experienced poultry 
breeders are well acquainted with the detri- 
mental affects of feeding before the seventy- 
two post hatching hours have elapsed. 

The Reproductive Organs 

A healthy egg cannot be produced except 
from healthy and properly cared for breed- 
ing stock, which subject has lately been dis- 
cussed in a previous article. 

To thoroughly understand what it takes 
to constitute a healthy egg, capable of hatch- 
ing a strong healthy disease resistant chick, 
it is first necessary that we understand the 


HEALTHY chick can not be pro- 


fundamentals of the anatomy and physiology 
of the reproductive system of a hen. 

The hen’s reproductive system consists of 
the left ovary and left oviduct. The right 
ovary and right oviduct having been ab- 
sorbed before the female reached, maturity. 
The ovary lies just beneath the anterior por- 
tion of the left kidney and consists of a 
cluster of round ova, varying in size from 
minute microscopic female cells to mature 
ova which are about twice the size of a good 
sized hickory nut. The mature ova are only 
found in laying hens and consist of the 
female germ cell and the egg yolk. The 
germ cell lies on top of yolk just beneath the 
covering of vitiline membrane. The ova are 
attached by narrow peduncilated bands. The 
outer membrane ruptures when the egg is 
ready to enter the oviduct. The egg yolk 
is then released and taken into the oviduct. 
The yolk at this stage is surrounded by a 
very thin membrane known as the vitiline 
membrane which holds the yolk together. 

The oviduct is a musculo-membranous 
tubular organ extending from ovary to 
cloaca. The oviduct consists of an outer 
serous coat, a middle muscular coat and an 
inner membranous coat. The oviduct is deli- 
cate and easily ruptured and is tortuous in 
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its course to the cloaca. Its walls are limber, 
flaccid and fall together only being pushed 
apart as the egg makes its descent, which is 
accomplished by the peristalsis of the ovi- 
duct walls which push it along its course. 
It may, for convenience (according to 
Kaupp) be divided into five divisions. First 
the infundibulum. This portion is dilated 
to receive yolk. (Fertilization takes place 
here.) Second the albumin secreting por- 
tion. It is here that the albumin is deposited 
evenly around the yolk and is put on in 
layers as the egg passes through this portion. 
There are three such layers. Third, the 
narrow constricted portion known as the 
isthmus which evidently prevents the com- 
pleted egg from retracing its course under 
certain conditions, for it can readily be seen 
how the soft materials of the egg can pass 
through, but it would be hard for the egg 
after the hard shell has been placed around 
it to pass through such a constricted canal, 
though I have observed this to occur in sev- 
eral forced high producers. Fourth, the 
shell secreting portion, where the calcium 
and other salts are secreted around the egg 
to produce the shell. Fifth, the vagina where 
the color and thin outer membrane is se- 
creted. From here the egg enters the cloaca 
and then is passed on to the nest. 


The Care of the Nest Important 

A clean nest supplied with suitable straw 
should be provided to receive the egg. The 
nest should be free of all strong odors, 
grease, filth, etc., for an egg shell is porous 
and will readily absorb odors and other mate- 
rials thus materially affecting the hatcha- 
bility of the egg. Oils, grease, and disin- 
fectant materials should never be allowed on 
the egg for they frequently destroy com- 
pletely the hatching power of the egg and if 
they do not destroy it completely it does 
worse, weakens them; and no chick at all is 
always better than a weak one which only 
menaces the others of the brood. Oils close 
up the pores of the shell thus damaging the 
egg as well as penetrating and weakening the 
germ as otherwise stated. Water should never 
be used on hatching eggs any more than is 
absolutely necessary for it removes the thin 
coating which prevents the too rapid evap- 
oration from within. Well bedded nests are 
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essential for broken eggs will often be the 
results otherwise. The egg materials wil] 
get on the other eggs if one is broken in 
the nest, which is very detrimental to the 
egg and requires washing, or better, elim- 
ination of such eggs from the hatching trays, 
When an egg is broken in the nest remove 
the straw and thoroughly clean out all par- 
ticles of the broken egg replacing the old 
straw with new. When it becomes necessary 
to clean and spray a nest do so. Make a 
thorough job of it and replace the straw 
with fresh material after the spray materials 
have thoroughly dried out. Then the nest is 
ready for use again. No damage is cone 
from sprays when used on nest if above 
directions are carried out for if it is done in 
this manner, no spray material will come in 
direct contact with the eggs. When a nest 
is cleaned and sprayed always expose it for 
an hour or more to the direct rays of the 
sun. 

Eggs should be collected as soon as pos- 
sible after the hen has deposited them and 
left the nest, for if they are not other hens 
come on the nest to lay, thus causing the 
egg to be exposed to the hen’s body heat, 
which will start the incubation process espe- 
cially in hot weather. Also eggs left in nest 
are more subject to being shaken up or 


cracked, and if broken, of course the nest 


becomes soiled and egg material will get on 
other eggs laid during the day. All these 
factors lower the vitality of the eggs and are 
an aid in the production of poor hatches 
and still worse, weak chicks. Eggs should 
be collected at least twice a day if the best 
results are to be obtained. 


Selection of Hatching Eggs 

The next item to be considered is selec- 
tion of eggs; culling and candling. To 
properly select eggs for hatching there are 
a few cardinal points to bear in mind. The 
first question is what constitutes a good 
hatching egg so far as shape, texture of 
shell, etc., are concerned. An egg should 
weigh about 2 ounces, never under 1.8 
ounces. It should be of a modified oval out- 
line, larger at one end than the other, grad- 
ually becoming smaller toward the smallest 
extremity. Never should the egg indicate 
an abrupt change in size. The egg should 
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never be sharp pointed. They should be 
rounded at both extremities. A good egg 
shou'd be smooth in shell texture, free from 
all riiges. The shell should be of medium 
thichuess. Never select one that has too 
thick or too thin a shell. The shell should 
also .c of even thickness throughout. Very 
large eggs should be avoided and eggs that 
are ‘udersized should be discarded. Cull 
all «ouble yolked eggs. Eggs should be 
candd to determine if any blood clots or 
othe: foreign material is present and to see 
if thire is any deformity within the egy. 
Should any of these conditions exist, elim- 
inate ‘he egg from the hatching tray. Eggs 
that are too round and that are very dirty 
shoul also be excluded. 
Care of Eggs Before Incubation 

Now that the eggs for hatching have been 
selected we are confronted with the problem 
of caring for them until they are set. The 
ideal way to solve this problem would be to 
set the eggs as soon as collected and culled, 
but as it is often necessary that we keep them 
a few days we must know how to properly 
handle them until ready to be incubated, for 
if careless or ignorant handling is practiced, 
poor hatches and weak chicks will often be 
the result. Immediately place the eggs se- 
lected in a tray and be sure that eggs are not 
placed on top of each other (only single 
layers are to be allowed). Place the tray in 
a room of as near even temperature as pos- 
sible. Ordinary room temperature is about 
the correct temperature. Protect from di- 
rect sun and turn them daily. See that the 
eggs are not exposed to any undue vibra- 
tions as the shaking incurred will injure 
them. Eggs in summer should never be kept 
longer than four or five days unless some 
artificial means are used to keep tempera- 
ture at correct degree, and remember after 
the fourth day the hatching powers of the 
eggs begin to deteriate under any conditions 
and in hot weather the deteriation process 
begins as soon as layed. In cool weather 
eggs can be kept 10 days, though I never 
like to use eggs for incubation after they 
are one week old. Eggs, however, will often 
hatch even after they are three weeks of 
age, but I wouldn’t risk such eggs. I would 
never use eggs that had been exposed to a 
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very low or‘high temperature even if the 
exposure has “only been for a short time. 
Of course certain Vatidtioh from above can 
safely be practiced provided the funda- 
mentals are borne in mind, as there are no 
absolute set rules to follow. The person in 
charge must possess a thorough knowledge 
of the fundamentals and use common sense 
in these matters as well as in everything 
else. We must remember that certain cir- 
cumstances alter all cases. 
Faults of Incubation 

As to incubation, I am only going to bring 
out some of the common faults that are 
often at the root of baby chicks’ troubles. 

1. Uneven temperature of incubator 
house. 

2. Uneven incubator temperature. 

3. Sudden change in incubator tempera- 
ture. 

4. Too much or too little moisture. 
These are some of the common incubator 
troubles that cause poor hatches and weak 
chicks. 

The most common hen incubator troubles 
that cause losses are, (1) Setting hens where 
other hens can get to her; (2) improper 
location of nest; (3) faulty nest; (4) leav- 
ing broken egg material in the nest; 
(5) mites. 

Space forbids a more lengthy discussion 
of incubation. I have also omitted the 
chemical composition of the egg which can 
be found in any work on chemistry of foods. 

Causes of Poor Hatching and Weak 

Chicks 

For ready reference I am summarizing 
the causes of poor hatches and weak chicks. 

1. Improper breeding stock. 

2. Improper feeding and care of breed- 
ing stock. The most common dietetic errors 
concerned here are: (1) Too heavy protein 
diet, as high protein content mashes. (2) In- 
sufficient grain and mineral matter. (3) In- 
sufficient and inefficient green food. 

Improperly selected eggs. 
Improperly cared for eggs. 
Eggs that are too old. 
Improper incubation. 
Impotent males.’ 

Breed idiosyncrasy. 
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These are all factors that the veterinarian 
should and will have to handle if we are 
ever to be of any benefit to the poultry 
industry, and if we are ever to attain the 
high degree of prominence in poultry disease 
work that the profession should reach. 





PERSISTENT COLIC DUE TO 
INTESTINAL ABSCESS 

On May Ist, I was called in town to see a 
horse suffering as the attendant said, from 
colic. After looking him over carefully, I 
decided there was an attack of indigestion 
somewhere along the line, but not very 
acute. 

I administered my favorite dose which is 
one grain arecolin, plus one grain pilocarpin 
hypodermically and in about twenty minutes, 
he appeared all right and remained so until 
the next afternoon, when I was again called. 
This time, I found him real sick. I re- 
peated my treatment of the day before and 
again in twenty minutes, and in half an 
hour, I gave one grain eserin and left one 
quart of raw linseed oil plus two ounces of 
turpentine to be given in thirty minutes. I 
came back at 7:00 P. M. and he was still 
bad, and considerably bloated. -I used the 
trocar and also passed the stomach tube. 
The combined efforts gave him some relief 
so I pumped into his stomach two large pails 
of quite warm water and gave another hy- 
podermic of one grain arecolin, plus one 
grain pilocarpin. By ten o’clock, he appeared 
a lot easier, so I left him, but I was called 
again at 6:00 o’clock the next morning. I 
treated him several times throughout the 
day and by the next day he was noticeably 
better. Here again I might add that while 
the case was interesting, the autopsy was 
more so, so I will not go into the matter 
of treatment, but will give a record of the 
symptoms presented. 

He kept improving for three days and be- 
came quite hungry, but had practically no 
bowel movement at any time after he was 
taken sick. He even went so far as to trot 
around the field and kick up his heels. By 
this time, we had five quarts of raw linseed 
oil down him and numerous other drenches 
that the neighbor had suggested when I was 
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not there. On the morning of the fourth 
day of expected improvement, I was called 
again as he was very sick. We gave him very 
strenuous treatment for another twenty-four 
hours, but he was sinking fast and in an- 
other six hours he was dead. 

On postmortem examination, I found an 
abscess about eight inches long and six 
inches through attached to the bowel about 
ten feet from the large bowel. There was 
marked inflammation for two feet of more 
on either side of the abscess and the wall of 
the bowel at the attachment was thickened 
up to such an extent that it had closed the 
passage almost off. 


Aylmer, Ont., Canada. H. J. Davis. 





A TAPEWORM INFESTATION INA 
HORSE 


On March 28, 1927, I was called about 
8:30 A. M. to come quickly to see a horse 
that was very sick, and as it was about three 
miles away I was not long in arriving on 
the scene. I found a 1,500-pound blind 
horse in very bad shape, breathing very 
heavily, ears hanging down, temperature 99° 
F. and mucus membranes very pale. The 
owner said the animal had been sick about 
three hours. I pronounced the trouble in- 
ternal hemorrhage and the patient died be- 
fore anything could be done. The case was 
not so interesting, but the autopsy was ex- 
ceptionally so to me. 

The pleural cavity was full of blood, 
which satisfied all of us. One of the onlook- 
ers asked me to show him where bots spend 
most of their time, so when I was removing 
the intestines to get a good view of the 
stomach, I noticed a lot of very constricted 
areas in the small intestines. I opened into 
one and it was full of what I called tape- 
worms about two inches long, probably 
Taenia perfoliata. This was the case for 
about 12 feet of the bowel. It proved inter- 
esting to me, so I have a portion of it pre- 
served. This horse was in good working 
condition, his owner said, he had a tremen- 
dous appetite which I don’t think is any- 
thing very unusual in a horse of his type. 


Aylmer, Ont., Canada. H. J. Davis. 
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Most So-Called Cholera Breaks Are 


Infectious Necrotic Enteritis 


By DR. A. T. KINSLEY 


in many sections of the corn belt 

and it is probable that there will be 
mau: herds of swine in which there will 
be post vaccination losses. Although a 
variciy of conditions may be responsible for 
post vaccination losses of swine, it is evident 
that the most important factor during the 
fall of 1927 will be enteritis. 

The symptoms and lesions of necrotic 
enteritis in swine are probably common 
knowledge, however, a brief review of the 
pathology of this malady may be of value. 

Occurrence 

Pigs weighing 30 to 50 Ibs. are probably 
most frequently affected with infectious 
necrotic enteritis, although it may occur in 
recently farrowed pigs and aged hogs. Breed 
appears to play no part as regards suscep- 
tibility to this disease. Condition of the 
swine undoubtedly is a factor in suscepti- 
bility; however, shotes in the best of con- 
dition become affected. Climatic conditions 
have little or no influence in the prevalence 
of infectious necrotic enteritis, although the 
disease appears to be more common in late 
spring and early autumn, probably because 
that is the season when the majority of the 
pig crop is at the most susceptible age. Sani- 
tary conditions in which the swine are main- 
tained have an influence upon the suscepti- 
bility of swine to the infection; however, 
the disease may prevail in swine that are 
kept in clean sanitary quarters. Food seems 
to have little, if any, influence upon the 
prevalence of the disease, although insuffi- 
cient or poor quality of feed would no doubt 
predispose to this disease, the same as to any 
other diseased condition. 

Etiology 

From experimental data it seems justifi- 
able to conclude that the B.suipestifer is the 
primary cause of enteritis in swine. Other 
microbian agents are demonstrable in the 
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lesions of necrotic enteritis but these micro- 
organisms are probably secondary invaders. 
No doubt, intestinal parasites are important 
predisposing factors, because of injury to 
the intestinal mucosa which provides a favor- 
able field for action. 

Contaminated feed or water taken into 
the digestive tube is probably the usual 
source of and avenue of entrance of the in- 
fection. 

Lesions 

The principal lesion of infectious necrotic 
enteritis involves the intestinal mucosa. The 
acute type of the disease is typified by con- 
gestion of varying intensity. The conges- 
tion may be so intensive that hemorrhage 
into the lumen of the bowel occurs. 

The subacute or chronic form of this 
disease is characterized by a subacute or 
chronic inflammation. In some cases the 
lesions indicate that the infection begins in 
the lymphoid tissue (Peyer’s patches and 
solitary follicles) of the intestinal mucosa 
near the ileocecal valve. The lesions may be 
found in any portion of the digestive tube 
including the stomach, but are usually more 
extensive in the intestine. In the beginning 
the lymphoid areas become congested and 
tumefied and later undergo necrosis. In 
other cases the lesions are apparently not 
confined to the lymphoid tissue, but invade 
the mucosa which becomes congested, tume- 
fied and necrotic. When large areas of the 
mucous membrane became involved the 
lesion appears as a diphtheritic inflamma- 
tion because of the adherent necrotic tissue. 
In some cases the entire intestinal wall ap- 
pears thickened and friable, due to the ac- 
cumulated necrotic tissue. Some cases are 
observed in which the necrotic tissue has 
sloughed, leaving the intestinal wall re- 
latively thin and inelastic. 

In prolonged cases or the chronic form of 
this disease the so-called “button ulcer” is 
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of common occurrence. This lesion occurs 
when the infection is apparently localized in 
solitary follicles or Peyer’s patches and the 
inflammatory and necrotic processes extend 
by continuity, the necrotic tissue remaining 
intact or accumulating as dirty brown masses 
with raised margins. Microscopically the 
surface epithelium in the affected areas and 
the lymphoid tissue are found to be in vari- 
ous stages of degeneration and disintegra- 
tion. The degenerated and dead cells com- 
mingle with the coagulated inflammatory 
exudate and appear upon the surface as an 
adherent mass. 


The mesenteric lymph-glands through 
which the lymph passes from the infected 
mucosa are tumefied and may be congested 
and hemorrhagic. In the subacute or chronic 
cases the central portion of the lymph-glands 
may be necrotic. The peritoneum adjacent 
to the involved intestine is invariably af- 
fected with a subacute or chronic inflam- 
mation. The peritoneal inflammation is 


manifested in the early stages by an exces- 
sive outpouring of serous fluids, but as 
the process continues there is a tendency to 


organization and limited fibrous prolifera- 
tion which is prone to produce adhesions. 


Symptoms 

The symptoms of infectious necrotic en- 
teritis are variable, and the intensity of the 
symptoms manifested is not proportioned to 
the intensity and extent of the lesions. Hogs 
apparently in the best of health may reveal 
lesions indicative of a chronic infectious 
enteritis on autopsy while swine manifesting 
the usual symptoms of this disease may 
show very limited lesions on autopsy. The 
infection acts more rapidly and is more 
destructive in some cases and is slow going 
and rarely fatal in other cases. 


An acute septicemic type characterized by 
a high temperature, inappetence, arched 
back, frequent urination and blue belly is 
some times observed, however, the disease 
is usually subacute or chronic and the first 
symptom noted is depression. This disease 
may affect only a few animals in a herd or 
a few animals may be affected at one time 
and they either die or recover and others in 
the same herd become infected, the disease 
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thus ultimately affecting all swine on a given 
farm. In other instances practically all of 
the swine show evidence of the disease at 
the same time. The affected animals are dull 
and separate themselves from the other 
swine. Appetite is diminished, although it 
may not be noted by the caretaker. In some 
outbreaks the first evidence of the disease 
noted is the general dullness. The owners 
will report that a large percentage of the 
hogs lack activity and appear dull and de- 
pressed. As the disease progresses digestive 
derangements become more evident and are 
manifested by irregular appetite and diar- 
rhea. The affected individuals at this stage 
appear unthrifty, have rough coats, and 
arched backs. The fecal discharges are quite 
fluid and of variable color, depending upon 
the feed. The affected individuals become 
emaciated, thin and weak and may die of 
exhaustion or they may ultimately recover, 
The temperature varies from normal to 105° 
or 106° F. during the active stage of the 
disease, but in the later stages it is not un- 
usual to record subnormal temperatures. In 
uncomplicated cases, no pulmonary disturb- 
ances are manifested. 


Course 

The course of the disease is very irregular. 
In some cases it is of only a few days’ dura- 
tion, while in other instances individual ani- 
mals may be affected for several weeks. 

Diagnosis 

The identification of this disease requires 
an autopsy of one or more cadavers. The 
characteristic lesion upon which judgment 
is based occurs in the intestine and consists 
of an inflammation in which some of the 
involved tissue has become necrotic and is 
adherent to the intestinal mucosa. The find- 
ing of these lesions when coupled with a 
definite history of the outbreak and ob- 
servation of the leading symptoms—irregu- 
lar appetite, diarrhea, dullness and variable 
temperature—is usually sufficient evidence 
upon which a positive diagnosis can be 
made. 

Prognosis 

The prognosis should be guarded. If the 
infection is relatively mild the percentage 
of deaths will be small but the loss of con- 
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dition of the affected animals may result in 
extensive economic loss. 
Control 

anitary requirements are frequently ig- 
nored by the hog feeder and breeder. AI- 
though infectious necrotic enteritis may oc- 
cur in swine that are maintained in clean 
pens and properly housed it is far more prev- 
alent in swine that are kept in mud and filth. 
There is a tendency for the larger feeders to 
keep (00 many hogs in one lot, a procedure 
that is conducive to the rapid spread of any 
infectious disease. Men who are most suc- 
cessful in swine husbandry carefully watch 
their herds and the first indication of any 
defect or disease is sufficient cause for iso- 
lation of the affected animal. Quarantine 
is the first principal in controlling the spread 
of infection and to be most effective iso- 
lation should be absolute. Rigid enforce- 
ment of quarantine regulations in the early 
stages of infectious necrotic enteritis will 
materially diminish the losses occasioned by 
this disease. Slop foods of good quality 
should be provided for affected animals. 
They should be kept in comfortable quarters 
and the droppings should be gathered daily, 
disinfected and properly disposed of. All 
dead animals should be burned or buried 
sufficiently deep and limed to destroy infec- 
tion. 

Prevention 

The B.suipestifer, according to recent ex- 
periments, does not inhabit the intestine of 
normal swine; therefore, its presence signi- 
fies a carrier or a diseased animal. The or- 
ganism is eliminated in the fecal discharges, 
and soils, feed and water become contami- 
nated. Pens, lots, sheds and runs that have 
been occupied by diseased animals should be 
thoroughly cleaned and the litter properly 
disposed of and disinfected before other ani- 
mals are placed therein. Intestinal parasites 
predispose to infection with the B.suipesti- 
fer, and all swine should be periodically 
“wormed out.” 

Various biologic agents claimed to be of 
value as immunizing agents are available. 
The B.suipestifer produces an endotoxin 
and it is probable that an opsonic immunity 
can be produced by a bacterin made of the 
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B.suipestifer. The reports from the suc- 
cessful use of such a bacterin are found in 
practically all veterinary journals. Extensive 
losses in stock hogs, that had been simul- 
taneously immunized against hog cholera in 
public markets, have been due to infectious 
necrotic enteritis. 
Treatment 

Affected swine should be provided with 
easily digestible alkalined slop foods and 
placed in comfortable quarters. Intestinal 
antiseptics are indicated. The antiseptic se- 
lected should be such that it can be admin- 
istered in the slop. 





FOUL AIR RESPONSIBLE FOR 
AILMENT IN COWS 

During the second week of May, this 
year, we had a few warm days and I was 
called out to a farm to examine a herd 
of cows. The owner said they had de- 
veloped a cough this last few days and 
one cow was completely off feed, but the 
others were all right, and hadn’t fallen 
away in the milk supply to any extent. 

I examined the sick one carefully and 
found her temperature 106° F. The owner 
told me that she did not have as bad a 
cough as two others, so I took their tem- 
perature and they registered 105° F. and 
105.2° F. I then took the temperature 
of the remaining eleven and their tem- 
peratures ranged from 103° to 104.4° F. 
I suspected the feed, but upon examina- 
tion, I found it all of excellent quality. 

When I first entered the stable, it ap- 
peared rather close, so I wondered if it 
might be in the ventilation, so I told the 
farmer I had to make another call fur- 
ther on and would be gone an hour or 
more, and while I was gone to open all 
the doors and as many windows as pos- 
sible and to turn out half of the cows. 

When I returned, we replaced the cows 
and took the temperatures again and all 
but one had gone down two degrees or 
more, and her temperature had declined 
from 103.3° to 102° F. We administered 
two pounds of magnesium sulphate plus 
two tablespoonfulls of ginger to the 
sick one and left orders for lots of ven- 
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tilation. She was much better the next 
day, and in three days I dropped in again 
and found things practically back to nor- 
mal, 

I had no idea that poor ventilation had 
such an effect on cows. Maybe that was 
not the cause of the trouble, probably 
some of the readers with more experi- 
ence can enlighten me regarding it. 

This man has lived on that place three 
years and this is the first spring that he 
has had trouble. I told him that if the 


one cow had not taken sick with some- 
thing else, he probably would not have 
noticed it this spring. 
H. J. Davis, B.V.Sc. 
Aylmer, Ont., Canada. 





VETERINARIANS GUARD 
$250,000,000 INDUSTRY 

What veterinary medicine and surgery, as 
represented by the veterinarians of the state, 
are doing to protect and promote Minne- 
sota’s $250,000,000 livestock industry was 
disclosed to the non-professional observer at 
the sixth annual short course for veterina- 
rians and the twenty-ninth semi-annual 
meeting of the Minnesota State Veterinary 
Medical association at University Farm, St. 
Paul, July 14 and 15. 

In more than one instance reference was 
made by speakers who were themselves vet- 
erinarians, to the duty of the veterinarian 
to aid in the prevention and control of ani- 
mal ‘diseases. 

This was strikingly illustrated in a talk 
by Dr. A. T. Kinsley of Kansas City, Mo. 
Dr. Kinsley’s entire talk had to do with effi- 
ciency in swine production through the elim- 
ination of errors in breeding, in feeding, in 
housing, and in sanitation. He urged upon 
the 200 veterinarians present the necessity 
of educating farmers along these lines.. By 
the elimination of these errors, he said, the 
number of brood sows necessary to produce 
the normal crop of pigs in the United States 
could be reduced something like 40 per cent. 
This would mean less expense to the farmer 
and fewer potential animal patients for vet- 
erinarians to practice upon. It shows the 
disinterestedness of the men in the pro- 
fession—University of Minnesota News. 
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COCKLEBUR POISONING 

Mr. Harry Simmons of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes as follows: 

“We have quite a few inquiries about 
cocklebur poison, both in plants and the 
burs. Will you please write us, giving 
us any information you may have about 
this particular poison, if it is a poison, or 
if the damage is due to mechanical injury 
caused by the burs. 

There are numerous cases on record of 
cocklebur poisoning when hogs consume 
the young germinating plants. The cases ° 
are so well authenticated that there can 
be no question of the poisoning, and these 
cases come from many sections of the 
country. I do not know that the older 
plants have ever been recorded as being 
poisonous. Mechanical injury also re- 
sults from the eating of the bur of the 
plant. 


Ames, Iowa. L. H. Pammel. 





PLANTS SUSPECTED OF BEING 
POISONOUS 

Dr. A. M. Strom, of Ortonville, Minne- 
sota, writes as follows: 

‘Enclosed find some weeds which I would 
like to have you identify. These weeds were 
brought in by a farmer who thinks they are 
poisonous. He has lost a few sheep which 
were grazing in a pasture where these weeds 
are quite numerous.” 

The plants are all small and only a few 
are in flower or fruit. Among the plants 
sent are the following: a species of fivé fin- 
ger Potentilla, small vetch Lathyrus palus- 
tris var. linearifolius, small whitlow grass 
Draba Caroliniana, wormseed Erysinum 
Cheiranthoides, none of which, so far as | 
know, are not poisonous. There was also 
some cow vetch Astragalus distortum which 
is closely related to loco weed, and may be 
poisonous. Another plant sent belongs to the 
primrose family, and is known as Androsace 
occidentalis; some members of this family 
are suspected of being poisonous. They con- 
tain saponin. There is also a silvery look- 
ing plant known as wormwood, Artemisia, 
which may be suspected. 


Ames, Iowa. L. H. Pammel. 
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Treating 3,000 Horses to Eliminate Bots* 


By J. W. McGINNIS, Ord, Nebraska 


HEN I consented to tell you of our 
W ceverence in treating horses for 

bots, it was not with the idea of 
presenting any technical paper, but to simply 
outline the particular method of administer- 
ing carbon disulphid, which we have de- 
veloped to make it practical and profitable, 
and tell you of some of the things to be 
avoided as well as what to expect as to 
results. 

\Vhile we hear and read considerable 
about how the horse is soon to become a 
thing of the past, we find that in our 
locality, that the time of his discard is evi- 
denily some distance in the future as yet, 
and most of the farm work is done with 
horses. 

Also, we find that instead of keeping a 
number of extras and changing them about 
to relieve those that get in poor condition, 
the farmer has found it to be an economy 
to keep just what is needed and keep them 
all in good working condition. 

Therefore, when he finds that by treating 
his horses a large number of parasites can 
be removed -and that it will make them 
easier to keep in good flesh, he is very 
anxious to have it done. Furthermore, as 
the Gastrophilus hemorrhoidalis, or nose 
fly, has become common with us, farmers 
are very anxious to reduce this pest, since 
these flies while depositing their eggs are 
very annoying to horses, frequently causing 
serious mixups unless nose baskets are used 
on the horses. Often teams have turned 
wrong side out and come back over the ma- 
chinery trying to get away from these flies. 

About five years ago when Dr. Maurice 
C. Hall recommended carbon disulphid to 
kill bots, we began trying it in a few herds 
of horses and could see large numbers of 
bots in the feces one to five days following 
the administration of the treatment. 

*Read at the 34th annual meeting of the Missouri 


Valley Veterinary Medical Association, Omaha, July 
11-13, 1927, 


$2,400 Added Income 

A year ago this last winter, we began ad- 
vising our clients to have their horses 
treated, and this last winter and spring we 
had a large demand for the treatment. We 
have found that horses should be treated 
during February, March and April to get 
the best results. If they are treated earlier, 
many of the bots will not be eliminated, why, - 
we do not know. 

Briefly, our method is to give each horse 
which is two years old or older one No. 10 
capsule filled with carbon disulphid. We 
do not fast the horses as we have found 
that severe colicy pains are often produced 
if the treatment is introduced into an empty 
stomach. Neither do we give a purgative. 

It is very necessary for the horse to 
swallow the capsule quickly, since if the 
capsule dissolves or breaks in the throat, it 
produces a severe inflammation and may 
almost keep the animal from swallowing for 
the following week. 

Also, if the horse inhales at the proper 
time to fill the lungs with the carbon disul- 
phid gas, it will fall to the ground as if 
dead, but, so far, none have failed to re- 
cover for us. However, the first one to do 
this surely made me think I had killed a 
horse, until it began breathing again. 

To facilitate free swallowing, we feed 
the horses about a quart of shelled corn just . 
before administering. Wait until free sali- 
vation has begun and the mouth is nearly 
empty of corn, then give the capsule with 
a balling gun. 

One thing we have not yet overcome is 
the leak from the capsule causing the horse 
to cough. This is not serious and may be 
avoided by sealing the capsule, but, as yet 
we have not been able to successfully do 
this as carbon disulphid is certainly hard 
to confine. 

The past season, we treated about 3,000 
horses. To do this, we asked the men who 
became interested to line up fifty or more 
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horses in one neighborhood and arrange to 
treat them all on a given day. To induce 
them to do this, we would agree to drive 
to the different farms and treat the horses 
at seventy-five cents per head and not charge 
any mileage, while if they asked us to drive 
out especially to treat a small number, we 
added mileage to the charge per head. 

Under this system, the average day’s work 
for either of us was 100 to 125 horses. 
This, you can see, makes a very satisfactory 
addition to the income from other practice. 
My partner and I arranged these trips so 
that only one of us was out on this work 
at a time, leaving the other to care for the 
emergency calls. 


Results Obtained 


Carbon disulphid will kill and cause to be 
eliminated many parasites besides bots. 


Numerous ascari and stronguli have been 
found and one man reported some tape 
worms in the feces following treatment. 
Ascari and stronguli appear about twenty- 
four hours and bots about thirty-six hours 
after treatment. 

One man reported picking up three quarts 


of bots. from the feces of one horse. 

However, all of the bots are not elim- 
inated from all of the horses treated, as 
some men have reported an occasional horse 
which eliminated a few mature bots during 
the summer following treatment. Perhaps 
this can be avoided by improving the technic 
of the administration or by increasing the 
dosage. 

Nearly everyone for whom we _ have 
treated horses that has reported at all, tell 
us of the better condition of the horses 
treated, and this is especially true of those 
herds where we have treated only a part 
of the horses and given the owner an op- 
portunity to compare them with untreated 
horses in the same herd and all under the 
same care and given the same feed. In- 
creased benefit will also be noted where 
there is a large ascarid infestation. 

One man for whom I treated only two 
horses last year because the remainder of 
his herd was out in the stock field at the 
time I was on his place and would be hard 
to get in, was very anxious to have his 
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entire herd treated this year, and reported 
that the two which I treated were in the 
poorest condition of any of his horses at 
time of treatment, but immediately began 
to improve and by the time he finished his 
heavy spring work, were in the best condi- 
tion of any. 

Another had some two-year-old colts that 
were on the lift, and after treatment were 
soon improved to such an extent that they 
would race each other to and from the stock 
field. These are only a sample of many 
favorable reports. 

From our experience, I am convinced 
that we have an opportunity to use this 
treatment as a means of considerable benefit 
to the owners of horses and at the same time 
add materially to our income. 





MILK INJECTIONS FOR PERIODIC 
OPHTHALMIA 

Can you give me any date in regard to 
dosage of milk injections in acute eye trou- 
ble. Also possibility of use in acute periodic 
ophthalmia. 

I understand admirable success has been 
obtained in the human in treatment of iritis, 
the action being the result of injection of 
this foreign proteid. I understand it has 
been used in equine practice but could not 
find any data on same.—J. A. B., Iowa. 

Reply: Milk has been used in cases of 
moon-blindness or other ocular disorders in 
the horse. Just how successful it has been 
is rather difficult to interpret from the re- 
ports. According to reports, this line of 
treatment possesses some value at least in 
some cases. The technic is as follows: 

Obtain clean milk and sterilize it. Inject 
5 cc. as an initial dose subcutaneously. Fol- 
low this up by the injection of seven or 
eight cc. in five to seven days, then continue 
thus injecting the animal with milk until 
five or six injections have been given. 

You will readily understand the reason 
for sterilizing the milk is to destroy all germ 
life and to prevent the development of ab- 
scesses. 

I will be glad to have your report on the 
results you obtain from this line of treat- 
ment.—A. T. K. 
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Breaks in Accredited Herds’ 


By H. B. LEONARD, Albany, N. Y. 


The sanitary practices and other safe- 
guards that are thrown around accredited 
herds once they are established and main- 
tained as tuberculosis-free are of tremen- 
dous value to the livestock owner. The 
man who is able to advertise his herd as 
accredited enjoys a prestige that is a great 
asset to him in a business way, for it cannot 
be denied that prospective purchasers of 
catile will more readily select and buy ani- 
mals from clean herds than from those of 
uncertain history. Primarily, New York has 
been an exporting state, but in the past few 
years, the imports of grade cattle from the 
modified areas of the middle west to re- 
stock depleted herds have exceeded the ex- 
ports to other states. 

The livestock owner is the one person 
who determines whether bovine tuberculosis 
is to be conquered and eradicated from his 
herd, for any attempt to accomplish this 
without his confidence and cooperation will 
fail. If he has been given the proper advice 
and understands the nature of the disease 
and how it spreads, its elimination is only 
a matter of time. 

The true fundamentals in the control of 
tuberculosis cannot be neglected and too 
often they have been ignored. The sound 
herd must be protected and all infected and 
exposed animals kept out of the channels 
of trade. Statistics convince us that the 
disease plays no favorites with any particular 
breed of cattle. A vast majority of breed- 
ers have obtained and earned their certifi- 
cates of accreditation by applying diligence 


and the utmost precaution in selecting herd: 


additions. A great many have obtained 
their certificates at the costly sacrifice of 
destroying valuable strains of pure-bred 
cattle. Some lose their certificates due to 
ignorance and carelessness. A few herd 
owners, if we are permitted to say so, con- 
sidering the tremendous task waged to 
* Read at the annual meeting of the New York Veter- 


inary Medical Association, Watertown, N. Y., June 28, 
29, 30, 1927, 


eradicate tuberculosis from all the herds in 
the state, lose their certificates due to no 
fault of their own, but to the vagaries of the 
disease itself. Considerable time and energy 
have been expended to determine the cause 
of this class of “breaks,” but they continue 
to happen occasionally even in the best pro- 
tected herds, despite every effort made to 
control the avenues of infection and ex- 
posure. 

A review of 10,024 lots containing 140,- 
673 cattle, classified as being in an accredited 
status during the past. year reveals the fact 
that infection was found in 5% of the total 
number of herds tested following accredita- 
tion. In this review are recorded 556 
“breaks” containing 13,262 cattle with 1,- 
075 reactors. The “breaks” average less than 
6% on the first reaccreditation test, 2% on 
the second, 1% on the third, and less than 
Y, of 1% on the fourth and fifth reaccredita- 
tion tests. Sixty-five per cent of the 
“breaks” involve one reactor each, 20% have 
two, 7% have three, and 8% have four or 
more reactors. This means that if we 
estimate 60 “breaks” to each 1,000 ac- 
credited herds tested, 56 of the “breaks” 
will contain one, two or three reactors each, 
respectively. Herds disclosing one reactor 
each can be restored to the accredited list, 
if the herd passes a successful subsequent 
retest at the expiration of four months, It 
is reasonable to believe that 90% of the 
“breaks” in accredited herds can be ex- 
plained; the remainder are difficult of ex- 
planation to the owner who will seldom 
understand why certain animals fail to re- 
act. From some of the “breaks,” note the 
following figures: 

371 lots contained one reactor each, 
112 lots contained two reactors each, 

38 lots contained three reactors each, 

15 lots contained four reactors each, 

10 lots contained five reactors each, 

3 lots contained seven to ten reactors 

1 lot contained twelve reactors, 
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2 lots contained fifteen reactors each, 

1 lot contained twenty-one reactors 
(out of 31 tested), 

2 lots contained seventeen reactors each, 

1 lot contained seventy-eight reactors 

(out of 87 tested). 


556 

Other tabulations are as follows: 

In 6,549 herds previously infected, and 
passing two clean annual tests, there were 
383 “breaks.” 

In 2,048 lots of cattle reported clean on 
first and second annual tests, there were 
134 lots that revealed infection on the third 
test. There was no evidence, from the 
owner, to show that any diseased animal 
had been removed from the herd previous 
to the first test. 

There were 47 “breaks” reported among 
1,427 lots that had passed their second and 
third reaccreditation tests. 

It was previously mentioned that 90% of 
the “breaks” could be explained. To at- 
tempt to define all of them clearly is to enter 
the field of uncertainty, but several conjec- 


tures. may be hazarded that cannot be far 
wide of the truth. 

1, The principal fundamentals in the con- 
trol of bovine tuberculosis are neglected if 
additions are obtained from questionable 


sources. The majority of “breaks” are 
caused by an owner buying a cow from a 
dealer and relying on a passed ear tag. Often 
this cow has been bartered in several trades, 
exposed to all manners of infection and 
finally placed in a herd without a retest -or 
certificate of health. Herd owners take 
their chances on the untested addition stand- 
ing a test and retest. Originally they are 
cheaper but later the herd owner pays the 
penalty by having disastrous results in his 
own herd. 

Physical rejects from dairies under the 
supervision of Boards of Health have found 
their way into a number of herds. These 
with remnants of badly diseased herds are 
troublemakers. There is need for the con- 
trol of such animals, and before being of- 
fered in channels of trade they should be 
tested and retested, as a number have turned 
out to be advanced cases. We must remem- 
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ber that a tested animal loses its status as 
such when it is exposed to untested animals, 
The thorough cleaning and disinfection of 
premises, chutes, cars and trucks is a fac- 
tor in eradication that must not be ignored. 
There are times when some herd owners 
insist on the veterinarian condemning an 
animal that has passed the test and presents 
no clinical evidence of disease. It may em- 
barrass the veterinarian to the point of yield- 
ing to the owner’s influence. The object of 
this inference is that some herd owners de- 
sire to get rid of a cow having vicious habits, 
a hard milker or a nonproducer. The vast 
majority of herd owners will give you 
valuable information on the herd history if 
you ask for it, tracing animals to remnants 
of badly infected herds and the like. It 
should not be necessary to caution veterin- 
arians on the importance of physically ex- 
amining the entire herd; special stress 
should be laid on the non-reactors in a badly- 
diseased herd. If a condition arises where- 
by an animal passing the test is believed to 
be tuberculous, and your best judgment so 
directs, render condemnation sheet with the 
explanatory statement that you are striving 
to prevent the spread of disease. Do not at- 
tempt to record a reaction if you are con- 
demning the animal on physical symptoms 
alone. 

2. Fair and show-circuit exposure are fast 
declining as factors in “breaks” in ac- 
credited herds, as most fair and show 
authorities have adopted stringent regula- 
tions for exhibiting animals. Separate 
quarters are now provided for animals hav- 
ing a different health status; those in the 
accredited list are generally placed in the 
most conspicuous location in the show barn. 

3. The question of proper health certifi- 
cates needs no new discussion, however, the 
imports of cattle are receiving more scrutiny 
than the exports. 

4. The services of a bull for outside breed- 
ing nearly ruined seven herds; but herd 
owners continue to take this risk. Sometime 
in your travels note the removal of the hay 
from the stall of a segregated bull to see 
where it is thrown—generally in the calf 
pens for bedding. 
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5, Unpasteurized milk and whey from 
skim factories, line fences improperly 
separating a tested herd from an untested 
one, joint drainage of pastures, supposedly 
clean nurse cows, are also contributing 
causes for removing herds from the ac- 
credited list. 

4, In regard to the previous suspect, in 
badly diseased herds there appears to be no 
plausible reason why a veterinarian should 
classify an animal as a suspect. In lightly in- 
fected herds and clean herds it is impos- 
silic to get a clear cut reaction in every 
cave. There is bound to occur a slight devia- 
tir. of the fold from the normal, which 
should be reported as such, and if you do 
not you must be guessing. There is surely 
a difference in the powers of absorption of 
certain skins, and careful technic and ob- 
servation must be employed at all times. The 
release of suspects, passing subsequent re- 
tests, have proven disastrous in eleven 
valuable herds. 

7. In regard to tuberculous animals fail- 
ing to react, students of tuberculosis con- 
trol work have long realized the fact that 
tuberculin has its limitations but it has a 
universal use in America and is the best 
agent we know of for detecting the disease. 
It has proved that tuberculous animals, 
tested for the first time, respond with a 
greater degree of certainty than after fre- 
quent retesting. In some instances this is 
not the rule. A milligram of tuberculin 
given by any method or combination of 
methods produces the same effect upon an 
animal in the hands of one observer as that 
of another. The veterinarian, often baffled 
by circumstances that defy analysis, is sup- 
posed to explain all the “whys” and “where- 
fores” of the results obtained. It is these 
negative, obstinate cases that sometimes 
hinder the progress of eradication by caus- 
ing intelligent breeders to condemn the test 
when their cooperation is most needed. 


Tuberculin indicates a hypersensitiveness 
to the bacillus protein and this may exist in 
a small, unimportant lesion or one that has 
healed to the point of encapsulation. The 
percentage of latent cases left in a herd can 
be fairly well determined by the extent of 
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disease found*,in the herd, hei while it is 
impossible to ip animal in a 
diseased herd has betoffie infected, neverthe- 
less remnants of those herds showing 50% 
or more reactors should be regarded as in- 
fected and held subject to retest before 
entering other herds. Repeated retests are 
necessary to discover latent cases of tuber- 
culosis after they have become active again. 
Generalized cases of tuberculosis have been 
found in accredited herds, after failing to 
react to tuberculin or show physical evidence 
of disease. The tissues are supposed to be so 
saturated with the toxins within that they 
do not respond to the artificial addition of 
tuberculin given subcutaneously or other- 
wise. This is a widely accepted view but 
has no experimental basis. Tabulations on 
the post mortem reports of 474 of the 
“breaks” containing 902 reactors are gratify- 
ing. Two hundred and sixty-three lots 
showed 100% efficiency; ninety-five no 
visible lesion cases were reported altho 17 
advanced cases were found and condemned 
as unfit for food. 

The growth of the accredited herd plan 
since its inception has been remarkable, for 
each year thousands of additional herds are 
placed on the list. This proves conclusively 
that the plan is approved and supported by 
the live stock owner. We must proceed 
slowly and cautiously, in the heavily in- 
fected centres, and breeders having exten- 
sively infected herds should be informed 
at the outset that the task of eradicating 
bovine tuberculosis is a tedious one, demand- 
ing time and patience. 

Both slightly and badly diseased herds 
have been cleaned up, and what has been 
done can be done again. The united efforts 
of all cooperating agencies directed in the 
proper channels are certain to produce the 
desired results in time. Insist on the herd 
owner buying cattle from clean sources, 
considering the herd as a whole as well as 
the individual animal; spend a little time 
properly educating him how to protect his 
herd against infection; consider the herd 
owner’s. degree of intelligence; when you 
do this and couch your instructions and ad- 
vice in simple, understandable phrases. 
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Some Observations on Canine 
Ailments Simulating Shock 


By L. M. YUTUC, Manila, P. I. 


cialization, it is not only interesting 

to review past experiences on dis- 
eases of the canine family, but instructive 
as well. In view of this the writer has 
attempted to describe a number of ail- 
ments simulating shock in this paper met 
with during the year 1926. 

CASE No. 1: A female airedale dog 
about a year old was brought to the vet- 
erinary clinic January 13, 1926, for anthel- 
mintic medication. The vermifuge was 
given at about 11:00 A. M. in the morn- 
ing. During the administration of the 
drug the animal struggled and at times 
the capsules containing oil of chenopod- 
ium and carbon tetrachlorid broke inside 
the mouth. This probably made the ani- 


[: THE light of present day of spe- 


mal more excitable it being of a very 


nervous temperament. Saliva dribbled 
and she shook her head off and on. It 
took about half an hour to finish the 
nasty job. As the animal appeared nor- 
mal after the treatment she was sent 
home with some instructions regarding 
care. 

At about 6:00 P. M. of the same day 
the owner reported that the animal was 
very ill, the respiration being irregular 
and shallow with a general depressed at- 
titude. 

Dr. Turla, my senior associate called 
and found the animal very weak. The 
pulse was irregular and at times imper- 
ceptible; respiration labored and the dog 
did not show any interest in its surround- 
ings. The temperature was subnormal 
and the extremities cold. 

The case was diagnosed as probable 
carbon tetrachlorid poisoning, and treated 
accordingly. However, she died at mid- 
night. 

An autopsy was made the following 


day by an army veterinarian and the 
owner who is an M. D. related me that 
no pathological lesions were found. All 
organs appeared normal except a slight 
inflammation of the stomach. I have 
not seen a post mortem examination of 
an animal that has died of carbon tetra- 
chlorid poisoning but it seems to me that 
death in this case must have been due to 
shock. 

CASE No. 2: The subject was a grade 
fox and Irish terrier, about two years 
old. This dog, a male, had been noted 
in two instances during copulation, to 
exhibit a condition resembling shock. The 
first one was October 25, 1926, and the 
other two days later. It happened just 
at the time of dismounting the bitch. 

The animal was unconscious and 
dropped like a piece of wood and was as 
soft as silk to the touch. The eyes were 
sunken and partly open with a de- 
jected expression of the face. On touch- 
ing the eye ball with the tip of the finger 
he behaved as if under general anesthesia. 
The mouth was open with the tongue 
protruding. When closed it returned 
again to its original position when re- 
leased. The extremities were cold and 
could be stretched and flexed without 
any voluntary resistance. The respira- 
tion was shallow; the pulse weak, soft 
and the beats of unequal duration. 

This train of symptoms lasted for about 
half a minute and afterwards the animal 
regained consciousness without any med- 
ical aid. In fact acted much as a buck 
rabbit normally acts under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

This case resembles closely the so- 
called fainting fit in humans, a condition 
brought about by undue stimulation of 
the emotional centers of the body. 
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CASE No. 3: October 19, 1926, late in 
the «fternoon, an American lady brought 
a mole fox terrier dog, about nine months 
old to the hospital clinic. As clinical ex- 
amination indicated distemper, he was 
given 10 cc. distemper serum and two 
dav: later sent home. On November 9, 
thre: weeks later, the dog came back 
wit!) a harsh cough; an elevation of tem- 
pero‘ure, and a capricious appetite. 
Again 10 cc. of serum was injected, 5 cc. 
on cich side of the body behind the el- 
bow. Vigorous massage was applied by 
the .ssistant over the points of injection. 

Aiter an elapse of about two minutes 
I went to see the animal and to my sur- 
prise, I found him in a semi-comatose 
condition. I called him but got no re- 
sponse. The floor of the kennel was 
soiled with a gelatinous yellow material 
that on examination was found to be 
vomitus. I picked up the dog and put 
him on his legs. He stood with difficulty, 
staggered and vomition commenced 
again. The eyes were sunken and lus- 
terless and covered with droopy eyelids; 
the face had a vacant expression; the in- 
tegument especially on the extremities 
was cold. The sensibility of the entire 
body seemed to be generally reduced. 
The skin was pinched and reaction was 
very slight or not at all. No spontaneous 
movement of any kind was noted. When 
the legs were lifted passively and let go, 
they dropped like piece of lead. The pulse 
was weak, irregular and imperceptible 
at times. Respiration was shallow and 
unequal in amplitude and at intervals 
apparently suspended. The lips were 
pendulous and the mucous membrane 
pale. The mouth was open and the 
tongue protruding. The temperature was 
not taken but it may be assumed to have 
been subnormal for the extremities as 
well as the body were cold. 

The treatment given was subcutan- 
eous injection of camphorated oil fol- 
lowed with an ampule consisting of a 
combination of strychnin sulphate, sod- 
ium nucleate, sodium cocadylate and sod- 
ium glycerophosphate. In conjunction 
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aromatic spirits of ammonia was given in 
the form of inhalation. Half an hour 
later the animal regained consciousness 
and was again on his feet and begun to 
move about. He was left alone and made 
an uneventful recovery. 

Whether this condition was a case of 
anaphylactic shock, the writer can not 
form a definite conclusion inasmuch as 
symptoms resemble more those of torpid 
shock than any other diseases elsewhere 
found in the text books of animal dis- 
eases: However, in human subjects cases 


of anaphylactic sometimes pass into a’ 


condition of severe shock similar to that 
caused by an acute poison. 





BAKER’S SHEEP NEED BALANCED 
RATION 

After reading with considerable interest 
Dr. E. T. Baker’s article on Preparturient 
Paralysis in Ewes, I am prompted to give 
some of my experiences with this particular 
condition in Indiana and Kentucky. 

I remember having been sent out about 
five years ago, when I was connected with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in Indiana 
on Animal Disease Control Work, to see 
numerous cases where the ewes were affected 
with this condition. Being anxious, of 
course, to give the farmer the very best ad- 
vise, I recommended everything that I knew 
or heard of, including plenty of exercise. 
In some instances the owner was instructed 
to drive the sheep in order to get this exer- 
cise. It seemed the more we drove the 
sheep the faster they died. They did not 
respond to any medical line of treatment. 
We did find, however, that the changing of 
pastures helped in some instances. 

Five years ago, when I became engaged 
in the manufacture of minerals, it occurred 
to me that this might be caused from an 
incompletely balanced ration. In regard to 
the symptoms, they were almost identical 
with those described by Dr. Baker, but post 
mortem examinations showed practically 
nothing abnormal. That year Kentucky was 
experiencing considerable difficulty with 
their sheep and several of the most promi- 
nent veterinarians and myself carried on 


extensive experimental work along the min-~ 
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eral line. In every case that came under 
our observation, beneficial results were ob- 
tained by the addition of a properly bal- 
anced mineral feed. We found it was abso- 
lutely essential that the sheep be given the 
proper amount of protein and carbohydrates 
in conjunction with mineral. 

It occurs to me that we, as veterinarians, 
could assist our clients more, and inciden- 
tally increase our incomes, if we gave the 
balancing of rations and the selling of a reli- 
able mineral feed more consideration. 

Greenwood, Ind. E. E. Clore. 











Two legged colt delivered by W. A. Moeller, 
Waterloo, Iowa 


APHOSPHOROSIS IN SWINE 

There is a very serious condition con- 
fronting me at the present time, among 
about 60 head of brood sows and shoats 
on a farm, owned by a party who has 
recently taken the contract for removing 
the city garbage. 

Up until about March Ist, these hogs 
had been kept up on a plank floor, and 
had been fed middlings and corn, with a 
very small percentage of tankage, only 
a few hundred pounds during the whole 
winter. 

When the hogs were turned out, about 
March Ist, they were so stiff they could 
scarcely walk, although none were para- 
lyzed. Since they have been turned out, 
they have been fed principally on cooked 
city garbage. 

On April 18th, I double treated about 
60 head with anti-hog cholera serum and 
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virus and they remained healthy until 
about noon of April 22nd, when one hog 
was noticed lying on its side and squeal- 
ing for all it was worth, being unable 
to raise on its hind legs and by evening 
two hogs that had been double treated 
were completely paralyzed. These two 
hogs were put on a drag and removed to 
a clean bed of straw in the shed. ‘The 
next morning, April 23, one of these hogs 
was dead and three more were similarly 
affected. Upon a post mortem examina- 
tion of the dead hog, no pathological 
lesions of any consequence were found, 
with the exception of a very slight in- 
flammation in portions of the small and 
large intestines and marked congestion 
of mesenteric blood vessels. The bronchi 
were filled with frothy mucus. Upon 
examining the bones, the ends of the long 
bones were found to be inflamed, appear- 
ing very red and the marrow congested. 
No evidence whatever was found of hog 
cholera. All sick hogs showed either a 
normal or subnormal temperature, with 
marked difficult breathing, and a great 
deal of pain, especially from being pal- 
pated over the body. Although some 
would lie and squeai continuously with- 
out being touched. 

The remainder of the herd seemed to 
be in perfect health and about 60 addi- 
tional hogs on adjoining farm, that were 
double treated on the 22nd have all re- 
mained healthy. 

I would like to know your opiniofi of 
the cause of this sudden break down in 
these five hogs. It looks to me as though 
it was due to a deficiency of calcium and 
phosphorus in the diet, and that they 
were about ready to become paralyzed 
and giving the double treatment may 
have speeded up the paralysis. 

I recommended that they feed bone 
meal in a bran slop in addition to the gar- 
bage; also a table spoonful of cod liver 
oil in slop per day for each hog.—W. &., 
Penn. 

Reply: Your problem of the 60 head of 
swine is an interesting one. Your de- 
scription is quite typical of a condition 
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ordinarily known as rachitis or rickets 
in younger animals, and the same condi- 
tion is seen frequently in rather mature 
animals. It is our judgment that the 
vaccination with serum and virus was not 
a primary factor in the cause of the con- 
dition, but while the animals were pass- 
ing through the stage of reaction they 
broke down as a result of the previously 
existing condition of insufficient phos- 
phorous and probably also calcium in 
their system. Evidence supporting the 
contention is found in the fact that you 
vaccinated another herd on an adjoining 
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farm at about the same time without 
such results. 

Your recommendation for the feeding 
of bone meal is, in our judgment, proper 
treatment and it is believed that if this is 
carried out that the condition will be 
corrected and no other animals will de- 
velop the malady that you have de- 
scribed. In those cases that are rather 
extreme, we would suggest the adminis-. 
tration of 2 to 8 ounces of cod liver oil 
twice daily. Cod liver oil appears to facili- 
tate the absorption and metabolism of the 
mineral elements.—A. T. K. 
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This self styled “specialist” makes regular 
rounds through various districts of London, 
treating sick animals on the streets while sym- 
pathizing youngsters look on. He is the super- 
intendent of a society called “The Peoples Dis- 
pensaries for Sick Animals of the Poor,” a 
society that boasts of having treated over 250,- 


000 animals last year. This “specialist” has 
had no veterinary training. He was once prose- 
cuted and fined for styling himself a veteri- 
nary surgeon. Perhaps, because of this, his so- 
ciety refuses to employ any qualified men to 
treat the animals of the poor. 

It is nothing less than a monstrous scandal 


that this society should be permitted to collect 
large sums from the public for a humane pur- 
pose and then subject the animals of the poor 
to the handling of the veriest of quacks, when 
qualified men are readily available. 

This illustration was used in the July issue of 
Veterinary Medicine without mention of the 
obvious fact that public clinics on the tail board 
of a wagon were not indulged in by British vet- 
erinarians or condoned by the veterinary pro- 
fession of Great Britain. London readers, fear- 
ing that their American confreres might think 
this a recognized practice in England, have 
asked that an explanation be made. 
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YOUR DOG AND MINE* 


Copywright, 1926, by Associated Editors, Inc. 








THE FAT DOG IS NOT A HEALTHY 
DOG 


HE overly fat dog or even 
the fat dog unless he is a 
puppy is not a healthy 
dog, the pride of the 
owner in, his_ sleekness 
notwithstanding. The do- 
mesticated dog is de- 
scended from a gaunt 
ancestor that neither hi- 
bernates or lays up fat for a time of scarce 
food supply. Even in the sturdy breeds of 
domestic dogs there is normally a slender- 
ness about the abdomen, a lack of meatiness 
in the flanks and legs. 

Grossness in the mature dog is the result 
of bad feeding rather than overfeeding, of 
feeding on potatoes, cake, ice cream, candies 
and like rich and, for a dog, unwholesome 
foods. The dog is a carnivorous animal, his 
natural food is flesh, but he need not be fed 
exclusively on flesh unless his task be very 
hard, as that of the sledge dog in the bitter 
cold of the far north. Then, unless his 
food be exclusively flesh, he cannot digest 
enough to maintain his strength and suc- 
cessfully resist the cold. 

Cereals and vegetables are a valuable addi- 
tion to the city dog’s diet, but they must 
not be used to the exclusion of the meat 
foods which include fish, flesh, eggs, milk 
and its products, or disaster will follow. 

The normal dog should be at the height of 
his powers at eight years of age; at twelve, 
he should still be vigorous, succumbing to 


*The three articles under this head are part of a 
series of fifty-two discussions written by the editor of 
VETERINARY MeEpIcINE and distributed by a newspaper 
syndicate organizaticn to various daily newspapers for use 
in their Saturday editions each week. Although written 
exclusively for lay readers they are offered here, with per- 
mission of the syndicate, for such suggestions as they 
may contain, for the veterinarian who desires to ‘instruct 
his clients in the care of their dogs, with a view to in- 
creasing the popularity of this animal among those whom 
he serves. Where some repetition is noted, it should be 
remembered that the articles were published separately at 
weekly intervals and it was necessary that each be in a 
measure complete. 


the infirmities of senility only at fourtecn to 
eighteen. The dog fed on an exclusive veg- 
etable diet will be old at eight, if indeed he 
live to reach maturity. If his- vegetable 
regimen be a liberal one, particularly if 
sweets be included in his diet, he is likely to 
be grossly fat and suffering from skin affec- 
tions, rheumatism, partial blindness, deaf- 
ness and asthma, or wheeziness ; infirmities, 
which render him a helpless, useless, pitiable 
object soon to fall a victim of ailment or 
accident, or to be taken to the veterinarian 
with the request that he be put out of his 
misery painlessly. 

The exercise of even a little good judg- 
ment in the selection of a dog’s diet and the 
allotment of his exercise will avoid the fore- 
going train of ills and the loss of the dog 
ere half his normal span is lived. If dog 
owners will only realize that the dog is a 
carnivore and that he must not be deprived 
entirely of meat, at once a great improve- 
ment in the feeding of these family pets will 
have been achieved, and perhaps fifty per 
cent added to the average longevity of the 
city dog. If then they can be made to ap- 
preciate that the dog has, compared to his 
size, a great heart, tremendous lung ca- 
pacity and an extraordinarily well developed 
muscular system, all of which call for vigor- 
ous and regular exercise, another important 
group of ills, the common heritage of city 
dogs. wll hecome rare. 

The form in which meat is given the dog 
is not so important as that it be given. Raw 
meat is preferable to cooked, and fresh meat 
to stale. Raw hamburger steak to which 
more than the usual amount of tallow has 
been added is best, and cooked liver the least 
desirable of foods of animal origin. Milk is 
to some extent a fair substitute for meat as 
are also eggs, preferably raw. For adult 
dogs, sour milk is perhaps to be preferred to 
sweet milk; most dogs, however, need to be 
educated to it to relish it. 
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For the wild animal, instinct and appetite 
are usually a safe guide in the selection of 
foo’, but this rule does not hold for the 
domesticated dog, kept in the unnatural sur- 
roundings that obtain in the city. The family 
pet will learn to relish a great variety of 
eatales, just as man can learn to relish 
roqiefort cheese or green olives or tobacco 
or vin. Many dogs relish fruit which is not 
har::iful and seldom beneficial. They quickly 
lear:: to eat candy which is always harmful 
to iliem; potatoes, likewise to be avoided, 
are ieadily eaten. 

There is a widespread belief among dog 
owners that meat or milk fed to dogs will 
causc them to have worms; others think 
these foods tend to make a dog vicious. Both 
superstitions are the veriest absurdities. 
Worms in dogs (except tape worms) come 
from swallowing worm eggs. They do not 
get these eggs from meat or milk, but from 
other dogs; in case of puppies, usually from 
their mothers. Nor do either of these foods 
have anything to do with making dogs vici- 
ous unless it be by their absence, rendering 
the animal unhealthy and peevish. 





GIVE FIDO A BONE 
ILLIONS of times adver- 
tisements have proclaimed 
that four out of five have 
it and that halitosis is a 
bar to success in business 
and love, a handicap to so- 
cial attainment and domes- 
tic happiness. Whatever 
a foul breath may be to 

a human it is unmistakably a calamity to a 
dog and an unmitigated nuisance to his 
owner. 

Intermittent offensive breath in a dog 
may be due to one or more of several things ; 
eating carrion, raiding garbage cans, almost 
unmistakable evidence of lack of sufficient 
meat in the diet; indigestion, or infectious 
disease. A permanent offensive odor in the 
breath is practically always due to pyorrhea 
or as we commonly say, “bad teeth.” 

When pyorrhea is once established your 
veterinarian alone can help your dog and 
in most cases the treatment is difficult even 
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for him. The prevention of pyorrhea in 
dogs, however, is a simple matter. Wild 
dogs and wolves do not suffer from it nor 
do farm ‘dogs that run at large, and are 
thus in large measure able to select their 
food. 

To express it somewhat technically, pyor- 
rhea and the resulting offensive breath in 
dogs is due to a lack of proper circulation 
in the teeth and surrounding structures 
which in turn is due to improper function- 
ing of the teeth; or to put it another way, 
the failure to use the teeth as nature in- 
tended they should be used. 

The physiology of the teeth and surround- 
ing structures in the dog is such that the 


blood circulates but feebly in them except 
when the teeth are used in biting hard sub- 
stances. Closing the jaws forcibly on a 
bone, a tough piece of tendon or gnawing 
a board forces the teeth down onto the pulp 
in their sockets and forces the blood out of 
the pulp and surrounding structures; relax- 
ing the jaws allows fresh blood to flow 
back into these structures and nourish them. 
This nourishment is necessary to the health 
of the teeth, the tooth pulp and the gums. 

If a dog be allowed only soft food, food 
that does not require the vigorous use of the 
teeth, the lack of circulation consequent 
upon their lack of use, lowers the vitality of 
the tooth structure to a point in time where 
they succumb to the infection always present 
in the mouth and pyorrhea with its attend- 
ing ills ensues. 

The best substance to give a dog on which 
to exercise his teeth is a bone. For one 
thing, he enjoys it and will chew it well; 
for another, bone contains mineral matter 
much needed by dogs and particularly for 
their teeth. Furthermore, it is safe to give 
a dog a bone. He is not apt to swallow 
large pieces and if he does they rarely give 
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trouble; on the other hand spools, bits of 
leather, pieces of wood, coins and the thou- 
sand and one other hard substances that 
young dogs will find and chew if they are 
not given bones, are often harmful, some- 
times fatal, if swallowed. 





IMPROPER FEEDING CAUSES 
MANY AILMENTS IN DOGS 

MPROPER feeding in 
dogs is the direct cause of 
a number of ailments, such 
as rickets in young dogs 
and obesity in mature 
dogs. It is an indirect or 
contributing cause of a 
number of other ailments, 
such as rheumatism, dia- 
betes, mange and eczema. And, by lowering 
the resistance of the animal to disease, im- 
proper feeding not only increases the 
susceptibility to a whole group of infectious 
diseases, but lessens the dog’s chances of 
recovery from those diseases when con- 
tracted. It is no exaggeration to say a whole 
Pandora’s box of grief is opened for the 





unfortunate dog whose master is indifferent 
to his dietetic needs or ignorant of his re- 
quirements for proper nutrition. 

Rickets, or as the veterinarian calls it, 
rachitis, is a deficiency disease chiefly of 


young and growing animals. It is very 
common, although often unsuspected in dogs 
raised in the city. It may vary in severity 
from the case where it is manifested only 
by retarded growth, capricious appetite, dis- 
inclination to learn or unnatural restlessness 
both in sleeping and waking hours, to the 
severe case characterized by an entire dis- 
inclination to play, rough and enlarged 
joints, particularly of the legs and feet, a 
disinclination to stand except for a short 
period, curved long bones resulting in bow 
legs or other deformities, weak bones that 
break from jumping from low elevations, as 
from the lap to the floor, extreme dullness, 
loss of flesh, loss of the power of locomo- 
tion, and death. 

Rickets in a puppy can be produced un- 
failingly by depriving him of vitamin D, 
but the absence of sunlight has a marked 
influence on its rapidity of onset and course. 
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The puppy that is fed plentifully of meat 
and milk runs not the slightest risk of de- 
veloping a case of rickets unless he be kept 
in the dark. The puppy that is exposed for 
a large part of the day to the direct rays of 
the sun (not sunlight through glass) will 
possess great resistance to rickets even 
though his food be very deficient in vita:nin 
D. But that is a condition that seldom or 
never obtains with dogs in the city. 

It is far better to prevent rickets in young 
dogs than to attempt to cure the ailment. 
In fact, after the rickets is once well estab- 
lished, it is incurable in the sense that all of 
the damage done can be repaired; even ad- 
vanced cases, however, may be arrested and 
the dog’s health restored. But that is a task 
for the veterinarian. It is futile for the 
owners of the dog to attempt it. The in- 
formed owner will keep in mind the in- 
vincible triumvirate so far as rickets is 
concerned—milk, meat and sunshine. If, 
owing to the puppy’s surroundings, sunshine 
is not available, a sort of bottled form of it 
may be had in cod liver oil. ‘ 

Cod liver oil is one of the richest known 
substances in Vitamin D. It is a fairly 
satisfactory substitute for the natural article 
when sunshine cannot be had. Puppies 
relish it. Feeding it at the rate of one to 
three teaspoonfuls a day is an additional and 
effective safeguard against rickets. 

Milk is a valuable food for mature dogs, 
but it is not necessary to their well being as 
it is to growing dogs. The mature dog re- 
quires only about one-third as much protein 
in proportion to his other food as the rapidly 
growing puppy. This smaller amount of 
protein the adult dog may easily get from 
meat or other foods of animal origin. 

Some meat, however, even the mature dog 
must have. To deprive him of it is to 
shorten the span of his life and subject him 
to those ailments mentioned at the head of 
this article, as being directly due to improper 
feeding. The dog is a carnivorous animal 
and no harm will come to him from eating 
flesh or other foods of animal origin. Not- 
withstanding a rather widespread delusion 
to the contrary, such foods do not cause 
him to have worms or make him of an un- 
desirable disposition. 
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ENNSYLVANIA has approximately 1,340,- 

090 cattle on 202,000 farms. Up to June of 

this year 84,322 herds comprising 597,339 
head of cattle are under Federal-State super- 
vision, having been tuberculin tested one or 
more times. The work is divided as follows: 

Individual plan ...7,958 herds—116,022 cattle 

Arca plan 76,364 herds—481,317 cattle 

3,977 herds are fully accredited under the in- 
dividual plan. All of the cattle in 11 counties 
(248 townships) have been tested under the 
area plan. Nine of these counties are modified 
accredited areas. In addition, all of the cattle 
in 328 townships which comprise parts of thirty- 
six other counties are tuberculin tested and in 
process of accreditation under the area plan. 
This makes a total of 576 townships tuberculin 
tested one or more times in 47 counties. There 
are 67 counties in Pennsylvania, so that no area 
work has been done in 20 counties. 

All of the tuberculin testing under the indi- 
vidual herd plan is being done by our accred- 
ited practitioners. This includes not only the 
herds in process of accreditation but also the 
annual retesting of accredited herds. Our ac- 
credited practitioners also assist with area test- 
ing, being assigned to townships the same as 
the Federal and state veterinarians. This ar- 
rangement works satisfactorily, and the prac- 
titioners are taking wonderful interest in the 
testing and are otherwise doing splendid work. 

In retesting herds which contained reactors 
to the initial test in connection with area work, 
we found that most of the reactors were in herd 
additions even though the added cattle had 
been introduced in accordance with the area 
plan requirements, namely, after passing one 
tuberculin test. We are now requiring cattle 
that enter areas to pass two tuberculin tests the 
same as those to be added to herds operating 
under the individual accredited herd plan. The 
tightening up of this particular requirement has 
reduced materially the percentage of reactions 
in added cattle. 

In our opinion the modified area plan should 
be amended to take care of the above-men- 
tioned weak point in its requirements. 

_We have interested ourselves in the problem 
of avian tuberculosis for several years. We do 
not believe that this disease is widespread in 
Pennsylvania. It is known to exist in certain 
sections and is causing a loss in some flocks. 

_ A project on avian tuberculosis was outlined 
in 1922 and since that time a study has been 
made of avian tuberculosis, chiefly of the tuber- 


* Presented at The Eighth Annual Eastern States Tuber- 
culosis Conference, Atlantic City, N. J., June 20-21, 1927. 
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Report on Tuberculosis Prevention 
and Eradication in Pennsylvania’ 


By T. E. MUNCE, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Director Bureau of Animal Industry 


culin test and methods of preventing and eradi- 
cating this disease. On the basis of this work 
a plan has been outlined for handling tubercu- 
losis on a flock basis. This plan includes the 
destruction of affected flocks as well as the tu- 
berculin testing of flocks, together with sanita- 
tion. 

I have the feeling that this conference is more 
concerned as to our future plans than in what 
Pennsylvania has already accomplished along 

B. prevention and eradication lines. While 
I realize that a big task well done brings great 
satisfaction to the workmen, yet the thrill comes 
with the planning and doing of a worthwhile 
job. It is the thrill, therefore, and not the re- 
trospect that creates within us the great desire 
to push on and to accomplish the final objective 
and to attain bigger and more difficult ends. 

Of our cattle, 54% remain to be tuberculin 
tested. In other words, our job, in so far as 
untested cattle are concerned, is to clean up 
742,661 cattle in 991 townships in 56 counties 
in Pennsylvania. 

2,389 herds in 56 counties are signed up and 
awaiting the initial test under the individual 
plan, while under the area plan the cattle in 233 
townships in 45 counties are signed up and 
awaiting the initial tuberculin test. 

The 1927 Pennsylvania Legislature appropri- 
ated $2,160,000 for indemnity purposes for the 
two-year fiscal period beginning June 1, 1927, 
and ending May 31, 1929. During this period 
we estimate that there will be tuberculin tested 
and retested under both plans 1,200,000 cattle, 
of which 50,000 will react. In other words, we 
estimate that by June 1, 1929, about 75% of our 
cattle will have been tuberculin tested for tuber- 
culosis under official supervision. 

The results thus far obtained in preventing 
and eradicating tuberculosis in Pennsylvania 
have been most gratifying and encouraging. 
While every phase of the work is important 
and must be performed with thoroughness if 
beneficial results are to be accurate and lasting, 
we believe that the attention we are paying to 
sanitation, close supervision over herd additions, 
and keeping up with the retests has had more 
to do than most people recognize, with the suc- 
cess of the T. B. prevention and eradication 
work in our state. We do not underestimate 
the necessity of pushing the tuberculin testing 
work and getting rid of the diseased animals as 
fast as possible. However, we do not overlook 
the importance of safeguarding the health of 
our tested and clean herds in the matter of im- 
proved sanitation and introduction of only 
healthy herd additions. 
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Eastern States Tuberculosis Conference 
and New Jersey Medical Association 


The eighth annual Tuberculosis Conference 
and the 43rd semi-annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Veterinary Medical Association were 
held in Convention Hall, Hotel Chelsea, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., on June 20th, 21st and 22d. The 
Tuberculosis Conference was called to order by 
the President, Dr. J. H. McNeil of Trenton, 
N. J. After disposing of the usual formalities 
of welcome and response, the literary program 
was opened by Dr. John R. Mohler giving a 
synopsis of the Bureau’s work with particular 
reference to tuberculosis. All who are at all 
interested in live stock, know of the active part 
the Bureau is taking, and may it be said to the 
everlasting credit of the veterinary profession 
that the faith the veterinary profession and the 
public in general have in the Bureau and its 
work is inseparable from the faith they have in 
its chief. 

Progress in T. B. Eradication 

In accordance with the usual custom of these 
conferences, the following states reported on 
tuberculosis eradication: New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut. The outstanding feature of these reports 
and the resume of “Ten Years’ Work in Elimi- 
nating Tuberculosis,’ given by Dr. J. A. Kier- 
nan, Chief, Tuberculosis Eradication Division, 
United States Bureau Animal Industry, was 
that this colossal task has reached, in such a 
short space of time, a stage where the day when 
all cattle of the United States should be tested 
is already set; in some states as early as three 
years hence, in others perhaps four or five. Dr. 
Kiernan went even further than this and dis- 
cussed the problem and importance of keeping 
all cattle free after all herds have been accred- 
ited. This certainly should be a wonderful sat- 
isfaction to those who have worked so hard and 
earnestly and should be a stimulus to the slug- 
gard who has been sitting back pouting that it 
could not be done. Another very practical bit 
of information was that replacements are be- 
coming easier and easier on account of the in- 
creasing number of clean animals to draw from. 
This was accomplished by the splendid news 
that fewer cattle are producing more milk. This 
of course is one of the most fortunate phases 
of the work and literally proves the economic 
advantages of tuberculosis eradication, which 
some of us argued as early as twenty years ago 
when it was about the only real substantial argu- 
ment that we had to work with, since many 
were still squabbling over the health phases of 
the problem. 

Now that this want of information is behind 
us and the work is receiving fervent support 
from health authorities on all sides and its eco- 
nomic value is beyond doubt, coupled with the 
trained .forces that are now attacking the 
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scourge, the fond hopes and dreams of those 
who are devoting their lives to science and sani- 
tation are taking form. 

One of the papers presented that differed a 
good bit from the routine reports and which 
should be of unusual a to the practitioner 
was that presented by Dr. W. Harrison of 
Stockton, N. J. This paper will appear in an 
early issue of Veterinary Medicine. 

Tuberculin Researches 

On the afternoon of the first day, Dr. M. 
Dorset, Chief, Bio-Chemic Division, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, spoke on “Tuberculin and 
Johnin; Preparation and Standardization.” His 
remarks were brief, simply outlining some of 
the work he is now carrying on at the Bureau. 
In discussing the different properties of tuber- 
culin, while the Doctor as usual was very mod- 
est in explaining this work, still it was very 
evident to any one who takes an interest in bio- 
logics that when this work is completed and the 
information published it will prove one of the 
most important bits of work yet done with tu- 
berculin and may explain many of the things 
connected with its use in the field of which we 
are now shamefully ignorant. 

Nutrient Properties of Milk 

Dr. Dorset was followed by Dr. Wm. H. Don- 
nelly, New York Post Graduate Medical School. 
The Doctor’s talk was one of those good prac- 
tical discourses that every one interested in the 
question of nutrition could understand and en- 
joy. His subject had to do with the matter of 
milk and its food value. Some of the many 
every day useful things he stated was that a 
quart of milk per day will nourish 15 pounds of 
body weight and consequently is quite enough 
for a child until it reaches this weight but after 


that is not enough, and should be supplemented 


with other things. Milk is deficient in. iron. 
A child is born with a reserve of iron which 
takes care of it up until about six months, after 
that even a plump looking child may become 
anemic unless supplied with such things as 
prune juice, oatmeal, yolks of eggs, spinach and 
other vegetables that contain iron. The lime 
content of milk is one of its important proper- 
ties and consequently it is the ideal food for 
teeth and bone making, and is just as essential 
for the pregnant mother as for the child after 
Milk should be supplied in sufficient 
quantity as early as the seventh week of preg- 
nancy. Children starved in utero have poor 
teeth. Speaking of heating and drying milk, 
the Doctor pointed out that the anti-scorbutic 
vitamin is the one that suffers most by such 
process. Heating milk also makes the lime less 
soluble. Bovine tuberculosis infection among 
children in cities is on the decrease, which of 
course is in keeping with the elimination of tu- 
berculous animals from the herds and the proper 
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handling of milk. The bulk of milk must still 
come from herds that are not tested and such 
milk should be properly pasteurized to be safe, 
but it is constantly being made more apparent 
that s fe, raw milk is the ideal. 


B. C. G. Vaccine 


Dr. C. E. Schroeder, Superintendent of the U. 
S. Experiment Station, Bethesda, Md., was the 
next -peaker, and discussed some of the claims 
made for various tuberculosis vaccines, with 
particular reference to B. C. G. His conclusions 
from the work that has been carried on at the 
Government experimental stations are that we 
had better still rely upon our present methods 
of ercdication, in this country where conditions 
differ so materially from those in some foreign 
countries. The Doctor also spoke of so called 
skin lesions. He has been examining some of 
these lesions and finds that where they are 
tuberculous they are subcutaneous rather than 
cutancous lesions and that some are not tuber- 
culous. He is anxious to receive as many such 
lesions as he can and would appreciate it if 
veterinarians, when finding them, will have 
them sent in to the station for examination. 

“Methods of Obtaining Clean Milk” was the 
subject of Mr. Ernest Kelly, of the United 
States Bureau of Dairy Industry, Washington, 
D. C. In his paper he reviewed rather fully 
what is now regarded as the proper way to 
handle milk from the cow until it is consumed. 

Mr. Allen W. Crissey, Eastern Extension 
Representative, Holstein- Friesian Association, 
Salem, N. J., spoke on “Tuberculin Testing from 
the Standpoint of Breeders who are selling Raw 
Milk.” He pointed out how sincerely the breed- 
ers, as a class, favor the eradication of tuber- 
culosis and quoted several authorities as to the 
various advantages of clean raw milk over 
heated milk. 

“Tuberculosis Eradication and Production of 
Safe Milk” by Dr. John G. Hardenburgh, of 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories, Plainsboro, N. J., 
was the next paper and was a good sensible 
presentation of the interest that should be taken 
in the eradication of tuberculosis both from the 
economic and public health standpoint. 

President Pearson Pays a Tribute to 


Veterinarians 

On the morning of the second day, one of 
the veterinary profession’s staunchest friends 
was first on the program, Dr. Raymond A. 
Pearson, president of the University of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, Md., who spoke on “The Grow- 
ing Importance of the Veterinary Profession.” 
Aside from reading a paper he also made spe- 
cial reference to the accomplishments of some 
members of the profession who had practically 
sacrificed their lives for its advancement, men- 
tioning particularly the late Dr. David E. Sal- 
mon. Dr. Pearson’s tribute to Dr. Salmon, and 
to the veterinary profession as a whole, was one 
that could find no shelter in the heart of a hypo- 
crite, and as we listened to this earnest man we 
could not help but feel that only a highly intel- 
ligent and sincerely interested person could so 
ably set forth without affectation the better 
side of our profession, which has too often suf- 
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fered from lack of appreciation and lack of 
publicity. 

In emphasizing the country’s need for veteri- 
nary service, President Pearson said: 

Agriculture will “come back.” Already there 
are improvements in some sections. This great 
fundamental industry has suffered from two 
shocks—the war which hurt every peace time 
industry and certain important readjustments 
which had to come within the industry. There 
are reasons to believe that a long period of 
agricultural prosperity is coming. 

The value of live stock is increasing enor- 
mously. This is partly due to the increase of 
pure-bred and high-value animals. The value 
of live stock on farms in the United States 

In 1900 was nearly thiee billion dollars. 

In 1910 it was nearly five billion dollars. 

In 1920 it was nearly eight billion dollars. 

; In 1926 it was approximately five billion dol- 
ars. 

The value in 1926 after suffering a heavy cut 
in harmony with the general agricultural situ- 
ation was about sixty-six per cent larger than 
in 1900. The next census probably will show 
another large increase in these values. 

There is no such decrease in the number of 
horses as is generally supposed. We do not see 
as many horses on the highway as formerly. 
But on the farms of the United States there 
were more horses in 1910 than 1900 when the 
automobile industry was starting. In 1910, 187,- 
000 passenger cars and motor trucks were pro- 
duced in this country. In 1920 this production 
had increased to 2,205,000. And in 1920 there 
were more horses on farms in the United States 
than in 1910 and in this same period of ten 
years the mules increased by thirty per cent. 
In 1925 the number of passenger cars and mo- 
tor trucks produced was 4,158,000. (In 1899 the 
total production was less than 4,000). In 1900 
the total number of horses and mules on farms 
of the United States was 21,532,000. In 1925 
this number had increased to 22,312,000 (16,- 
554,000 horses and 5,758,000 mules) an increase 
of over three per cent. 

The numbers and values of other kinds of 
live stock further indicate the immense field of 
operation for the veterinarian. In 1926 there 
were on farms of the United States: 

22,290,000 milch cows valued at...$1,279,000,000 
37,539,000 other cattle valued at.. 1,018,000,000 
40,748,000 sheep valued at 000,000 
53220) 000 swine valued at 779,000,000 

The poultry industry is much larger ‘than is 
generally known. ‘The annual production of 
chickens and hens eggs is valued at about one 
billion dollars. 

To these stupendous values we should add an- 
other large item for small animals including mil- 
lions of pet animals. 

The protection of this great array of animals 
against disease and the treatment of disease 
when it appears, is the big job of the veteri- 
narian. Thus his work underlies success in 
farming and has an important relation to na- 
tional prosperity. To the credit of the profes- 
sion be it said that the veterinarians of the 
country ably led by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry have totally eradicated different highly 
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contagious diseases of animals that have ap- 
peared from time to time. In every instance 
where they have been given full control they 
have been 100 per cent successful. Contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot and mouth disease 
have appeared a number of times and always 
they have been conquered. Probably the same 
will be said of hog cholera and rabies when the 
veterinarians are given exclusive control. Be- 
cause of their work glanders is a curiosity, dou- 
rine is a memory, the Texas cattle fever area is 
being constantly decreased, scabies is under 
control and lip and leg ulceration is no longer 
a menace to the sheep raiser. 

The eradication of bovine tuberculosis is mak- 
ing good progress. This work is thoroughly 
understood. The area plan is proved to be the 
logical plan. The limiting factor is funds and 
these are being provided more and more liber- 
ally by federal and state governments. The 
annual expenditure is now about $20,000,000. 


Avian T. B. and Johne’s Disease 

“Avian Tuberculosis, its Importance, Preva- 
lence and Relation to Other Live Stock,” was 
the subject of Dr. E. L. Stubbs, Director, Di- 
vision of Laboratories, Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Philadelphia, Pa. Avian tu- 
berculosis and Johne’s Disease are two menaces 
that must be nipped in the bud, and it is for- 
tunate that our scientific workers are so 
promptly developing knowledge for the field 
man, 

Dr. Ernest of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
force spoke on Johne’s Disease and cited a re- 
cent experience in testing a rather large herd 
where it was found that a great many animals 
reacted to Johnin, showing no clinical evidence 
whatever. The reactors have been isolated and 
it is hoped that this herd will furnish much val- 
uable information on this disease, which is so 
little understood at the present time. 

Dr. Jackson R. Brown, Department of Agri- 
culture, Springfield, Ill., reviewed an experience 
in tuberculosis eradication in the Chicago milk 
district. This was good information, particu- 
larly for those who are short on experience. A 
drastic ordinance was put in effect more rapidly 
than the producers could adjust themselves, 
with the result that milk had to be obtained 
from other and more remote areas. If the 
dairymen had been given a little more time most 
of them could have and would have adjusted 
their herds to the requirements. 

On the third day, the New Jersey meeting 
was held, and the entire meeting given over to 
Dr. J. C. Flynn of Kansas City, Mo., who lec- 
tured and gave demonstration on canine sur- 
gery and medicine. Dr. Flynn’s lectures are so 
practical and his technic of operating so skillful 
that it is at once evident why he has appeared 
on sO many programs. 

Goshen, N. Y J. F. DeVine. 





The monthly bulletin of the California De- 
partment of Agriculture for April, 1927, con- 
tains a most interesting account of the outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease among deer in the 


Stanislaus National Forest. The account is 
written by Dr. Chas. Keane, associate chief of 
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the California Division of Animal Industry, 
Veterinarians will find it entertaining and ip. 
structive and worth writing for. 





We have no quarrel with the county agent 
who is sincerely endeavoring to give his com- 
munity real service. Quite to the contrary, we 
believe in the county agent and are with him 
and for him in every conceivable way. When 
he undertakes to vaccinate hogs, in our opinion, 
he has stepped out of his rightful province and 
fails absolutely in giving that service which he 
and his members may wrongly believe he is giv- 
ing. Again, in our opinion, he is usurping the 
field of an important man in our live stock 
scheme. He is taking away the recognized 
work and means of livelihood of that man whose 
services he cannot even begin to replace when 
something else is needed other than vaccination, 
—KEditorial in the American Herdsman. 





A real honest-to-goodness veterinarian, well 
versed and up on his toes, who positively knows 
his business, aside from being absolutely vital 
to his community, is an added valuable asset to 
the live stock improvement of that community, 
Yet some of our farmers want to take away a 
big slice of his living and still expect him to 
stay there to come at any hour of the day or 
night that Dobbin may show signs of an im- 
pending case of tetanus, when the spotted 
cow rolls up her eyes in the throes of milk fever 
or when something springs up in the hog lot 
that can’t be recognized—Editorial in the 
American Herdsman. 





In the cholera immunization of hogs, whoever 
does the work is handling actual cholera germs 
in their most virulent form and it is our own 
firm conviction that this is not a layman’s job. 
If a veterinarian does the job, he will and should 
make a reasonable charge for his work, but it 
is worth that charge for his experienced watch 
over the herd, immediately after vaccination, 
for possible “breaks” alone. A competent vet- 
erinarian can run through a bunch of hogs fn 
a couple of hours that it would take the ‘inex- 
perienced neighbor help a day or more to dis- 
pose of. Farmers who have tried both methods 
have repeatedly told us that there is no real 
saving in home vaccinating talent; that extra 
help, extra meals for that help and less posi- 
tively dependable results more than make up 
for the apparent difference. Known to us per- 
sonally are a number of efficient veterinarians 
who vaccinate thousands of hogs each season 
who haven’t had a vaccination abscess develop 
in years and that does not come with home vac- 
cination or home vaccination methods. All of 
these things made the veterinarian’s charges for 
his services a regular and justifiable expense of 
the business which we should gladly assume 
in light of direct benefit and value received. 
Isolated cases of unreasonable vaccination 
charges on the part of unscrupulous veterinart- 
ans will readily adjust themselves with proper 
handling. —Editorial in the American Herds- 
man. 
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Report of Meeting of the New York 
State Veterinary Medical Society 


Watertown, N. Y., June 28, 29 and 30, 1927 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of this as- 
sociaiion was called to order in the Y. M. C. A. 
building, Watertown, N. Y., on June 28th by 
President Robert S. MacKellar. The Associa- 
tion was welcomed by the genial Mayor, Hon. 
John B. Harris, who was too good a fellow to 
send a substitute. The Mayor gave a bit of 
interesting history of Watertown and vicinity, 
and hoasted some, as well he might. Water- 
town is a very progressive city for its size and 
is located in an unusually wealthy agricultural 
district. 

The whole morning of the first day was given 
over to routine business. President MacKellar 
read his address, which included some good 
common sense suggestions for professional 
progress. He paid a worthy and sincere trib- 
ute to our lamented colleague, Dr. Otto Faust, 
who for so many years occupied a front seat at 
every association meeting. A chair at this 
meeting was left unoccupied and dedicated to 
his memory. 

The question of ethical publicity is one that 
is giving the profession in the East quite a bit 
of concern. After much discussion, it was held 
that the parent body, the A. V. M. A,, is the 
one that should take the first step. 

It was voted that a tablet to commemorate 
the memory of the charter members of this As- 
sociation be purchased and erected in the New 
York State Veterinary college. 

Dr. Harry K. Miller reported on the activi- 
ties of the A. S. P. C. A. He showed very 
clearly that this society has outgrown its origi- 
nal purpose and is now injudiciously interfering 
with the living of the veterinary practitioner and 
unjustly so, because the veterinarians as,a class 
have given this society support and served it 
without pay during its infancy and its present 
attitude is one of biting the hand that fed it. 
Something needs to be done and it would ap- 
pear that something could be done if a good 
sensible well-informed committee should talk 
the matter over with headquarters, because 
surely no set of men in America should be lis- 
tened to by that society with more courtesy 
than a committee of the veterinary profession. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Chas. S. Chase of Bay 
Shore, L. I., gave a paper on “Psychology: its 
Influence in the Treatment of Disease.” Among 
the Doctor’s observations are the following: 

“Psychology as it is generally understood is 
that science which treats of the operation of 
the human mind.” 

“For convenience of study, the subject of 
psychology has been divided into two large 
groups—consciousness and behavior.” 

“By a state of consciousness we shall under- 
stand anything of which the individual is im- 
mediately aware, an object, a color, a sound, 


an emotion, a thought. Every state of con- 
sciousness must exist in the present. Things 
forgotten and emotions experienced in the past 
or to be experienced in the future are non-exis- 
tent. A forgotten idea does not remain stored 
up in the mind; it is the modification of the 
nervous system that remains. 

“Our knowledge of the animal mind is ob- 
tained by inference from the behavior of the 
animal under different conditions and by some 
few experiments which have been made... . 

“We know positively that the lower animals 
are possessed of all of the five senses that man 
is endowed with, and by inference from their 
behavior know that some of these senses are 
far more keenly developed than they are in 
co ae 

“Darwin even goes so far as to assert that 
‘they possess some power of imagination.’ .. . 

“Natural instinct is an hereditary trait trans- 
mitted from parent to offspring and in animals 
below man in the scale of intelligence some of 
these instincts are very highly developed... . 

“Prof. Cushing in an article entitled “Psychic 
Disturbances Associated with Disorders of the 
Ductless Glands” says that it is quite probable 
that the psycho-pathology of every day life 
hinges largely upon the effect of ductless gland 
discharges upon the nervous system... . 

“The influence of mind over matter is ac- 
knowledged to be an important consideration in 
the treatment of diseases. Keep your patient 
cheerful, your client hopeful and last of all be 
yourself optimistic.” 

Dr. Chase was followed by Dr. W. L. Wil- 
liams of Ithaca. His subject was “Retained 
Placenta” and his paper could be summed up 
in two of his statements—retained placenta is 
not understood and its cause has not been de- 
fined. This paper was discussed by Dr. D. H. 
Udall, who stated that his experience has been 
that about forty per cent of cows that abort 
react to the agglutination test and about twen- 
ty-five per cent of those that go full term but 
hold their placentae react. Dr. Stone and Dr. 
Zellner also spoke otf the subject. 

Dr. C. J. Spencer of Dundee displayed an 
instrument for holding a cow’s head while oper- 
ating, particularly while dehorning, which might 
be termed a dehorning halter. This instrument, 
while a little cumbersome to carry, is unique 
and will certainly hold the head where you 
want it. He also showed a nose lead with im- 
proved catch to slip the rope in and so hold the 
lead in the nose. 

Dr. J. M. Hendrickson of Farmingdale, L. L., 
read a paper on “Relation of the Veterinarian 
to the Poultry Situation.” The paper is similar 
to one the Doctor has read at other meetings 
and sets forth some informative statistics as to 
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“The Treatmeital ive Paralysis (Rickets) 
in some Primates, with Ultra Violet Rays—A 
Preliminary Report” was the title of a paper 
presented by Dr. C. V. Noback of New York. 
Dr. Noback first explained the theory of this 
treatment and then cited cases of rickets in two 
primates that were apparently immediately aided 
by the treatment. It would appear that some 
very useful information is to come out of ob- 
servations made at the zoo by Dr. Noback and 
Dr. W. Reid Blair. 

On the second day, Dr. D. A. Boardman of 
Rome presented a paper on “Scours in Suckling 
Pigs.” The Doctor’s paper carried with it the 
things the practitioner wants, the way to handle 
this complaint. As far as we know, it is the 
first practical information of the kind and sub- 
ject that has been published. It certainly is 
simple enough and the Doctor reports it very 
effective. It consists in treating the pig through 
the sow by putting formaldehyd in the sow’s 
feed. For details write the Doctor. 

“The Present Status of the Control of Abor- 
tion Disease” by Dr. A. Eichhorn of Pearl 
River, was next. The Doctor’s remarks were 
mostly concerned with the present alarm of 
Malta fever as associated with abortion dis- 
ease. He believes we should be very careful 
and not alarm the public until we know it is 
positively dangerous. There are many factors 
about it which we do not understand and if it 
is readily transmissible to man we would expect 
it to be more frequent. 

Dr. G. A. Dick of Philadelphia, Pa., was to 
read a paper on “Veterinary Extension Work.” 
He could not be present so had the paper read. 
It explained in detail the method of the veter- 
inary college and the state Live Stock Sanitary 
Board arranging meetings in various parts of 
the state where small groups of veterinarians 
may assemble and get an intensive short course 
on subjects that seem to be most seasonable for 
the locality. 

“Relation and Importance of the New York 
City Milk Market to the Veterinary Profession 
in New York State” was the title of the paper 
given by Dr. J. J. Regan of New York. The 
Doctor dwelt on the importance of market milk 
supply to the veterinary profession and that the 
veterinary profession in turn should be the great 
guardian of the supply. 

“Changes in Veterinary Medicine” by Dr. C. 
H. Higgins of New York came next. Dr. Hig- 
gins compared veterinary practice thirty years 
ago with today and discussed the necessity of 
the veterinary profession adjusting itself to the 
changes that have taken place. 

The afternoon of the second day the associa- 
tion members and visitors went by motor to 
Alexandria Bay, then by motor boats in groups 
through the Thousand Islands, returning in the 
evening to have dinner at the Crossman House, 
Alexandria Bay. 

Dr. H. L. Danforth introduced Mayor Harris 
who was toastmaster. There was singing by 
Miss Myrtle Landon Murphy, an attractive lady 
with a charming voice. 
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“The Milk Situation in New York State” was 
discussed by Mr. E. B. Johnson who is inter- 
ested in cooperative work. Our guess is that 
he would be a pretty good man at anything he 
tackles. 

Mr. E. G. Herrick gave a reading on “French 
Canadian Dialect.” He was good and amusing, 

Dean Moore closed the evening meeting by 
speaking on “The Relation of Veterinary Medi- 
cine to Public Health.” 

The morning of the third day, Dr. H. B. Leo- 
nard of Albany gave a splendid paper on 
“Breaks in Fully Accredited Herds.” This pa- 
per will be published in an early issue. 

“Parasitic Conditions in the United States 
and Central America” by Dr. Maurice C. Hall, 
chief of the Zoological Division of the B. A. I, 
Washington, D. C., was sort of a travelogue 
with the unusual mixture of science and humor; 
he could sure start a little chautauqua of his 
own and make good. A fellow that can keep 
everybody spellbound for an hour or more on 
such wiggly disgusting things as parasites is 
indeed an artist, and Hall can do it. 

Following Dr. Hall, Dr. C. M. Carpenter of 
Ithaca discussed “Brucella Abortus in Milk.” 
Among other things he answered the questions 
brought up by Dr. Eichhorn previously as to 
the transmissibility of B. Abortus to man. He 
believes there are more cases than are diagnosed 
which is usually so with diseases when they are 
not well understood. Furthermore, the organ- 
ism is not highly pathogenic to man, and he 
believes it must be a particular strain and prob- 
ably of accumulative virulence; the greater the 
dilution the less the danger and possibly milk 
itself may have some influence on reducing its 
pathogenicity. 

Next was the election of officers. Dr. A. L. 
Danforth of Watertown was elected president; 
Dr. J. Elliott Crawford of Far Rockaway, vice 
president; Dr. C. E. Hayden, Ithaca, secretary 
and treasurer. The next meeting is to be held 
some place in Greater New York. 

This meeting was in every way a success, pro- 
gram, attendance and entertainment, and the 
arrangements committee, consisting of the fol- 
lowing veterinarians, certainly have the thanks 
and good wishes of all who were there—Drs. 
W. C. Snyder, L. N. Dodge, F. J. Loomis, J. V. 
Townsend, F. C. Overton, A. L. Danforth, W. 
W. Trowbridge and L. V. Polk; also the ladies’ 
local committee, consisting of Mrs. J. V. Town- 
send, Mrs. F. C. Overton, Mrs. A. H. Ide, Mrs. 
W. C. Snyder and Mrs. L. N. Dodge. 

Goshen, N. Y. J. F. DeVine. 





Farm losses in the United States from fire 
due to lightning aggregate $20,000,000 annually, 
according to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and 400 to 500 persons are killed annually 
by lightning on the farms. The types of light- 
ning rods now in use reduce the losses from 
lightning 85 per cent, according to the same 
authority. Properly constructed and main- 
tained lightning rods are said to be practically 
100 per cent effective. The department advises 
grounding all wires used on pasture fences. 











